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HOMES IN GREECE. 


By GEORGE DONALDSON, PH.D. 


THERE is no other country which has so occu- 
pied the attention of scholars, artists and readers, 
as that little promontory in Southern Europe 
where not only military prowess, but history, 
poetry, philosophy and sculpture, reached the 
highest development the world has ever seen. 
To every child the stories of Marathon, Salamis 
and Thermopyle are told 
as illustrations of the no- 
blest patriotism and man- 
hood. The eyes of all 
sculptors look to the frag- 
ments of the Parthenon 
and the buried works of 
Phidias and his co-workers 
for models of, the truest 
art. The simple and 
beautiful diction of Neno- 
phon serves not only as a 
model for the historian 
and novelist, but like- 
wise to stimulate and in- 
struct the mind of the 
educator, the political 
economist, and the stu- 
dent of military tactics. 
The poems of Homer 
stand far above all later 
attempts at epic poetry, 
and will ever live to charm 
the reader by their wealth 
of similes, which draw the mind of the reader to 
nature, and portray in a most vivid manner the 
very heart of man. The tragedies, dramas and 
comedies of .Eschylus, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes are all unsurpassed, and the dialogues 
of Plato have sounded philosophy to its very 
depths, and found a Supreme God and an im- 
mortal soul which waited for the future revela- 
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tion of its salvation that did not come until 
four hundred years later. 

All inquiries as to a cause for this wonderful 
development, so far surpassing all other nations, 
have to this day found no satisfactory answer. 
The story of the Spartan mothers only in a 
small degree accounts for the bravery of the Spar- 

tans, for what made the 
mothers so brave? The 
mild and invigorating cli- 
mate, which allowed of 
outdoor life, and the rug- 
ged lands, doubtless, had 
some part to play in the 
grand result. Moreover, 
the presence of beautiful 
and easily worked marble 
would naturally tend to 
draw the attention of an 
active and restless dispo- 
sition to sculpture as an 
occupation for the abun- 
dant leisure which the 
“ease of providing for their 
wants in that climate al- 
lowed them, and_ this 
would lead to painting, 
for the Creeks were too 
appreciative of true beauty 
to be satisfied with form 
alone, and have their tem- 
ples decorated with blind and staring white 
images, when they could give them all the 
beauty of lif tinting them. Then, too, Greece 
lay in the lines of commerce between the north 
and the soutl = well as the east and the west, 
ed not only by Egyptian and 
itions, but by those of Tyre, 
Sidon, Carthage and the west. 
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But though scholars are not agreed as to the 
cause, all admit that at the time of Pericles, 
Athens was the most marvelous illustration of 
advancement in the arts that the world has ever 
seen. Although devastated in turn by Persians, 
Turks, Vandals and Christians, it vet remains the 
most interesting city in the world to the student 
of art and literature. 

In the old authors we read of the simple life 
of the Greeks, and to-day we see them living 
very much as they lived then. In Athens, in- 
deed, we find some of the most beautiful resi- 
dences in the world. Constructed of white mar- 
ble, and clambered over by vines which, even in 
January, hang ladened with most luxurious clus- 
ters of rich, showy flowers, and surrounded by 
large yards and gardens full of orange, lemon, 
almond, palm, and all sorts of flowering and 
fruit-bearing shrubs and vines, and furnished 
with all the conveniences of modern civilization, 
they truly present a most delightful appearance. 
But these are but a few among the many homes 
of Greece, and to describe them further would 
but recount the features which might be found 
in any elegant home in our own land, with its 
basement, first and second floors, and large rooms 
opening out of a broad hallway, except that these 
houses are usually entered at one side instead of 
at the front. 

But by far the greater part of the Greeks are 
agriculturalists. Large farms or estates are few 
and fast becoming less, and small farms are on 
the increase. Many of them consist of but one 
or one and a half acres, no more than the owner 


can work over two or three times during the 
year with his simple instruments. 

The work is mostly done with pick and spade, 
but occasionally a rude plow is used. But al- 
though the Greeks possess every man his own 
house and garden, the houses are not located on 
the land, but clustered together in villages, and 
are of the simplest kind possible. They are usu- 
ally built of stone and mortar, and have a tile 
roof; the interior has two rooms, the outer one 
serving the purpose of an entry-way and store- 
room for tools and wood, and also having the 
hand-loom on which their homespun garments 
are made. In the other rooms there are no ta- 
bles, chairs nor beds, but usually two or three 
little stools only a few inches high. Sometimes 
there is a wooden floor and rugs, but generally 
only the bare ground. They have no beds or 
mattresses, such as the Persians have, to spread 
upon the floor to sleep on, but only blankets. 
There is a large fireplace in the wall, and over 
this a high mantle, much like those seen in the 
old New England homes. In one corner of the 
room may be seen a little gilt or silvered image 
of the Virgin Mary, who is the patron deity of 
the Attic Greek of the present just as the Virgin 
Goddess Minerva was in ancient times. 

Outside of some of the houses is a large stone 
oven for baking the bread, and one of these 
ovens serves several families, so that it is a com- 
mon sight to see men aid women carrying trays 
of bread dough, formed into loaves, through the 
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These 
large trays are 
usually — car- 
ried on the 
head, and bal- 
anced with a 
skill that 
seems remark- 
able, although 


streets 
oven. 


common in 
the East. In 
the cities also 
it is common 
for h ouse- 
to 
their 
own breadand 


k ee pers 


make 


send it out to THEATRE OF BACCHUS 


the bakery to 

have it baked. The Greeks seem to get along 
with very simple and very little food. A hand- 
ful of olives, preserved ripe instead of vreen, and 
a piece of coarse bread is frequently their full 


meal. 


Rice and milk are also much used, and 
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honey is a 
standard dish 
with 
who can 
ford it. 
lish or 


those 
af- 
Eng- 


horse 


La 


beans are 
plentiful, this 
being a winter 
crop which is 
just in bloom 
in January, 
and are much 
eaten in 
soups. Peas 
are roasted 
dry and sold 
on stands, 
like peanuts. 
The chestnuts 
( good. The dress of the peo- 
ple, however, is not poor; but, on the contrary, 
they dress mu 
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are very large 


better than our working men 
and women at home. Their garments are pret- 


tily made and seldom ragged. They are of 
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coarse homespun made 
sell, and last 
and, in fact, the 
frequently handed 
generations from 


material, 
and not to 
nearly a lifetime ; 


to wear 


garments ire 
down for 
to child. 

various de 


parent 
Upon this coarse material 
orations are worked, and 
the artistic form and blending of 
give a very pretty effect. It 
is somewhat similar to the Seotch 
Highland costume, but much pret- 
tier. These 
handed down mother to 
daughter as a sort of dowry, are 
often very costly and very beauti- 
ful, as each adds to it 
while in he r possession until it be- 


colors 


garments, which are 


from 


pe ssessor 


comes a garment of gold and cun- 
ning work in 
very truth, and 
is worth 
fifty to per- 
haps several 
thousand dol- 
lars. In this 
way por r peas- 
ant 


from 


women 
often possess 
them. 

There is a 
yearly fete held 
near Eleusis, | 
at which the 
young 
dance 


women 
until 
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late into the 
night, and at 
which they put 
on their dow- 
eries, 
ing of their 
elegant dresses 


consist- 


and coin neck- 
laces, for it is 
there that the 
young men se- 
lect wives. 
The house, 
in Greece, is 
not so import- 
ant a place as 
in other lands. 
Most of the life is out of 
doors, and the Greek’s honor 
and pride is Greece rather 


than the domicile which 
shelters him at night. The 
women, too, labor in the 


fields, and take more pride 
in the adornment of their 
person than of their house, 
in which they spend but lit- 
tle time, for the preparation 
of their simple meals and 
the care of their small rooms 
do not take much time. Nor 
is there anything of true 
home life among them, for 
the men spend their even- 
ings and much of their days 
at the coffee-house, talking 


politics with their friends 
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over a cup of tea or a glass of wine, or play- 
ing cards, dominoes, backgammon, or some 
other game, while the women occupy them- 
selves with household duties by the light of a 
little olive-oil candle, or sit and talk with their 
neighbors. These little candles are made by a 
short wick passing through a small wooden 
disk placed upon a float (of three pieces of 
cork joined in a triangle), in a cup or tumbler of 
oil. When this is placed 
in a clear glass, and 
that filled half full of 
water, to give variety 
to the color of the light 
shining through, it 
makes a very pretty 
and effective light. 

The crowds assem- 
bled at the public 
rooms, at all hours of 
the day, but especially 
in the evening, form 
one of the most nota- 
ble sights in Athens 
and the villages of 
Greece. One used to 
the bustle and hurry 
in an American city 
cannot at first get over 
the impression that it 
is some holiday, which 


everyone is celebrating THE 





by games and drinking ; for all the Greeks 
drink wine, but never to excess. One may spend 
months and even years in Athens without seeing 
any one intoxicated ; in fact, natives say that they 
have never seen a drunken man. The ancient 
Greeks, we are told, taught their sons to avoid 
excess in the use of wine by pointing out to them 
their drunken slaves, that they might see what 
brutes wine made of men. And it is a fair ques- 
tion whether the temperance agitators of our own 
land would not do more good if they gave their 
attention to educating the youth to believe that 
he is master, not slave, of his appetite, and teach- 
ing him to despise that weakness which admits 
of excessive drinking, than they do by making 
him believe that wine is a terrible and irresistible 
thing which must be carefully shunned and kept 
at a great distance, and that one glass is but 
the spy which will open the city gate to the en- 
emy and expose it to certain destruction. 
Although the Greek is generally honest, yet in 
the cities one would feel uncertain of the genu- 
ineness and pureness of some articles of food un- 
less his fears were removed by some sort of as- 
surance. Especially would this be the case in 
regard to milk, which is a very important article 
of food here, were it not that, instead of bring- 
ing it around to you in acan, suggestive of chalk 
and water, the Athenian milkman drives his lit- 
tle herd of goats along the street, stopping at the 
doors, and milking into the dishes that are 
brought out to him by the occupants of the 
houses as he passes. Cows are sometimes driven 
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about in the same way, and always with the lit- made by the bees in the mountains of Hymettus 
tle calf muzzled and tagging along behind. Cows or in some dingy grocer’s cellar. Nor can doubt 
are, however, very scarce in Greece, but in be avoided b uying comb-honey. I know a 
Egypt they are the most common and the goats lady who ca home one day with a box of 
rare, and there, in any street in Cairo, these beautiful comb-honey, which she remarked she 
sights may be seen until ten o’clock in the morn- had bought that she might be sure that it was 
ing and after four o’clock in the afternoon. pure; but, upon examination, it proved to be 


The ‘‘ honey of Hymettus ”’ was famous in only sugar and water which the enterprising bee- 
Homer’s time, and now, after nearly three thou- keeper had fed to his bees to save them the long 


sand years. is not less famous: but here, again, and toilsome journey to the distant fields 
the housekeeper cannot be sure whether the where the flowers grew. It was very kind to the 
honey labeled ‘* Pure Hymettus Honey’’ was _ bees. 
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CRETE AND ITS VICISSITU DES. 
By ANNA W, YOUNG. 


Tue fierce struggles which, at frequent inter- as now it is, a jewel (an aqua marine) worthy a 
vals, have ensued between Christian and Moslem monarch’s desire and devotion. Yet. 
nations for the ownership of the Island of Crete, mon with its si 


and its own heroic efforts to escape the ruthless 


in com- 
ster isles, it has been to many of 
its rulers, particularly during the early ages of 
touch of the Turk, have reached a crisis, the ter- its history, a d 


gerous and troublesome posses- 
mination of which holds the attention of the sion. Difficult t 


0 obtain, it was constantly in a 
world. state of rebellion, and retained only through the 

Again her appeal for deliverance from Otto- armed vigilance of its conquerors. If not the 
man misrule and tyranny rings throughout the actual abode of piracy, its people were often so 
length and breadth of Christendom and rings closely in league with the professional buc- 
unheeded, be it said in shame, by every prince caneers who swept the waters of Southern Eu- 
and potentate, save one—the lion-hearted George rope during the fifteenth and sixteenth 


cen- 
of Greece. And he—gallant monarch and hu-_ turies, that they won for themselves a reputation 
manitarian !—regardless of the mandates of the as unsavory as that of the Barbary corsairs. 
powers who make or mar the destinies of Eu- The earliest ounts of Crete are transmitted 


rope, tosses across those Grecian waters his to us by history’s handmaid, tradition, 

splendid defiance as he takes prompt action in through the me 

behalf of unhappy Crete. we learn that 
At such a time, when the fortunes of this, the was Ida, and 


and 
ium of this slippery authority 
. , . . Z 
island’s most ancient name 
it its first rulers were among 


fairest of all the Mediterranean isles, tremble in the august god-heads of Olympus. 

the balance, it may not prove uninteresting to Thirteen hundred years before Christ, Saturn, 
briefly review the vicissitudes it has experi- Jupiter and Midos successively wielded its scep- 
enced. tre—a plausible fable when we remember that 


Crete, or Candia, as the island is sometimes Mount Ida (the modern Upsilorites ) so famous 


ealled from the town of Candia and its cele- in song and story as the favorite abode of the 


brated siege, was in ancient and medieval times, Greek gods, forms a link in the chain of moun- 
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tains that girds the western portion of the is- 
land. 

The real history of Crete begins with the do- 
minion of the Phanicians—those early explor- 
ers of the young world. But their conquest of a 
whole, or part of the island, is so remote that all 
data concerning it is vague and shadowy. It is 
certain, however, that they were supplanted by 
the Dorians, who divided their new acquisition 
into states, each having a city as its centre ; 
and into these they introduced the customs and 
legislation of Sparta. In the course of time 
other towns arose and multiplied, until the 
fame of Crete went forth 
as ‘‘the hundred - citied 
isle.’’ 

It was Crete’s predilec- 
tion for piracy in those 
early days, that led to 
her subjugation by the 
Romans sixty-eight years 
before Christ. The is- 
landers had entered into 
an alliance with the Ci- 
lician corsairs, and reck- 
lessly attacked and de- 
feated a fleet which Rome 
had sent against the buc- 
caneers. Such an affront 
was bitterly resented by 
the ‘‘mistress of the 
world,’’ and although the 
Cretans, realizing too late 
the temerity of their ac- 
tion, humbled them- 
selves to the dust, offer- 
ing to purchase peace and 
pardon by the payment 
of large sums, Rome re- 
mained implacable. De- 
claring war, she forthwith invested the island 
with her fleets, and, at the expiration of two 
vears, after a gallant resistance on the part of 
the besieged, Cydonia and several smaller towns 
capitulated, and, with their fall, Crete became a 
part of the conquered dominions of Rome. 

On the division of the empire Crete fell to 
the share of the Eastern monarchs, and, with 
the passing of years, its fortunes were con- 
stantly involved with those of that realm, whose 
inhabitants assumed the language and manners 
of the Greeks, and styled themselves the most 
enlightened and cultivated nation of human 
kind. It is questionable whether this flattering 
estimate applied also to the Cretans, whom the 
apostle Paul, in his letter to Titus, brands as 
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‘* glways liars, evil beasts—unto every good work 
reprobate.”’ 

In 441 a.p., when Attila, King of the Huns, 
inundated Europe with his barbarians, desolat- 
ing by fire and sword every province of the em- 
pire, Crete did not escape his ruthless progress. 
Making a sudden descent from the mainland, 
the barbarians swept, like a fierce tornado, over 
the beautiful island, marking every step of their 
way with death and destruction. Surprised and 
utterly helpless, the natives bowed down before 
these giants of the Caucasus and the Volga, and, 
believing them to be in very truth the scourge of 
God dropped directly 
down from heaven, sued 
humbly and in vain for 
mercy. Among the seven- 
ty cities which Attila 
totally extirpated, leay- 
ing, literally, not one 
stone upon another, was 
Heraclea—the fairest of 
the towns of Crete. 

Constant to nothing ex- 
cept to constant change, 
Crete next passed from 
the indolent grasp of the 
princes of Constantinople 
to the fierce dominion of 
the Saracens. <A band of 
Andalusian Arabs, in 823 
A.D., dissatisfied with the 
climate or government of 
Spain, sailed in twenty 
or thirty galleys in search 


7 





of fairer and more desira- 
blelands. Ravaging every 
island and stretch of 
sea-coast from the mouth 
of the Nile to the Helles- 
pont, they came upon Crete. Delighted with the 
beauty and fertility of the island, the Emir of 
the pirates—for they were little more—resolved 
to secure it for himself and followers ; and to 
prevent the possibility of return, burned the gal- 
leys while his companions were exploring the 
land and plundering the terror-stricken inhabit- 
ants. 

On their return, the corsairs beheld with con- 
sternation the charred and blackened remains of 
their vessels, and heaping reproaches on their 
leader, charged him with treachery or mad- 
ness. But their clamors finally yielded to his 
glowing representations of the pleasures and ag- 
grandizement that should be theirs in this ‘‘ land 
flowing with milk and honey.’’ On the ruins of 
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Heraclea, to which they were conducted by an 
apostate monk, they built a fortress and a city 
to which they gave the name of Candax, and this 
appellation, of which Candia is a corruption, 
gradually extended to the whole island. Having 
repaired and strengthened their navy, these bue- 
caneers and their descendants defied the princes 
of the empire for a period of one hundred and 
fifty vears. 

During that epoch, when insurrection and in- 
vasions followed each other in quick succession, 
the nestling beauty of Crete was converted into 
an arena for constant scenes of bloodshed and 
violence. Many of her noblest cities were de- 
stroyed, and those that were spared were so com- 
pletely vanquished that only Cydonia retained 
‘the substance of freedom and the profession of 
Christianity.”’ 

But at length the star of the Arabs’ fate de- 
clined, and these outlaws, who had so long de- 
fied the imperial monarchs, were themselves de- 
stroyed. Necephorus Phocas, the Greek prince 
who, through his successful warfare with the 
African Moslems, had won the grandiloquent ti- 
tles of the Morning Star and Death of the Sara- 
cens, led his victorious legions, longing like him- 
self for revenge, against the pirate isle. The 
Arabs made a valiant fight, but were no match 
for the superior military genius of the Greek. 
After a siege of seven months Candia surren- 
dered, and the fall of their capital ended the 
Saracen’s rule ‘in Crete. 

During the next two centuries and a half the 
island remained in undisturbed possession of the 
Greek emperors ; but, in the final division of the 
empire which followed the terrible sack of Con- 
stantinople by the Crusaders and Venetians in 
1204, Crete was again doomed to a change of 
masters. 

Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, one of the 
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unsuccessful ants of the throne which had 
sprung from the ruins of the old empire, was 
compensated I 
did qift, that 
the provinces 


is disappointment by a splen- 
uded the island of Crete and 
mid the Hellespont. But the 
lls and valleys of the island 
had no real attraction for the marquis except 
when weighed 


beauties of t] 


scales of avarice. He sola 
his fair possession, with its ruins of a hundred 
cities, to the republic of Venice for the sum of 
ten thousand mar 


Involyed in vast enterprises at the time, the 
‘Queen of the Adriatic’’? could not afford to di- 
vide her forces order to garrison her new ac- 
quisition ; but, with the far-sighted policy that 
ever prompted that astute and wily state to en- 
compass herself with her power, she offered in- 
ducements to private Venetians of wealth to 
colonize Crete, promising the young colony her 
all-powerful aid and protection. And thus, un- 


der the strong arm of Venice, the island reposed 
until 1645, when hostilities broke out between 
the Venetians and the Turks. 


A bad feeling had prevailed for some time be- 
tween these nations, arising from the fact that 


Venice, while taking stringent measures to check 


the piracies of the Turkish and Barbary corsairs, 
had made no effort to arrest the depredations 
committed by the Christian pirates in the Le- 


vant. The Port 
seizure of a priz 


determined on revenge and the 
, in which the sultan was per- 
sonally interested, by some Maltese galleys, af- 
forded a fair pretext for unfurling the standard 
of war. Afraid to attack Malta, whose frowning 
battlements were still formidable reminders of 
the defeat and humiliation of Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, the Turks, under pretence of leading an 
expedition against that island, landed their 
forces opposite the town of Canea. After a siege 
of two months thy place was treacherously sur- 
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rendered, and through its fall the Ottoman navy 
was enabled to blockade the other fortresses of 
Crete. 

The war thus inaugurated, and famous in his- 
tory as the War of Candia, took its name from 
the celebrated fortress which constituted the bul- 


sued Venice brought to the field a military 
strength and genius worthy of the palmiest days 
of the republic. 

Early in the ensuing year she made several 
splendid conquests, among which was the north- 
ern portion of the Morea; and by the close of 
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wark of the island. It is claimed that no struc- 
ture of the kind ever made a more heroic defense 
or cost the besieged and besiegers more lives and 
treasury than this Cretan fortress, 

Outraged by the treachery and duplicity of the 
Turks, Venice was not slow in arraying against 
them the whole of her naval force, augmented by 
volunteers from Italy and France. But the skill 
and determination of the Christian army was ex- 
erted in vain against the dogged valor of, the 
Moslems. On the 27th of September, 1669, af- 
ter twenty-five vears of almost unremitting war- 
fare, the fortress capitulated, and with its fall 
Venice lost the fairest gem in her colonial dia- 
dem. The republic, however, was permitted to 
retain the insular fortresses of Karabusa, Suda 
and Spinalonga, with their valuable ports. The 
events that finally led to the complete expulsion 
of the Venetians from the island can be but 
briefly reverted to in an article of this scope. 

Humiliated by defeat, and eager to recover 
her lost possessions, Venice, fifteen years after 
the War of Candia, joined the Holy League ’’ 
inagurated against the Turks. War was declared 
against the sultan, and in the struggle that en- 


1690 she had crowned her victories by the subju- 
gation of the entire peninsula. The loss of this 
broad territory, added to that of the Euxine port 
Azof, captured by the Muscovite ezar, induced 
the Porte to negotiate for peace. By the treaty 
that followed, Turkey regained Azof, and, en- 
couraged by this concession, she hoped to re- 
cover her other provinces. The states that had 
enriched themselves most at the Porte’s expense 
were Venice and Austria, and upon the former, 
her life-long enemy, the Ottoman power resolved 
to wreak its vengeance. 

A pretext to attack Venice was readily found 
in the protection the republic had given to cer- 
tain Montenegrins who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Porte, and war was declared in 
1714. Venice was totally unprepared, and, hav- 
ing failed to win the love and loyalty of her 
Greek subjects, the reconquest of the Morea by 
its old masters was soon accomplished. Sailing 
thence to Crete, the victorious grand vizier, Ali 
Cumurgi, captured the three fortresses that Ven- 
ice still held on that island. In extremis the re- 
public appealed to her old ally, Austria, for as- 
sistance, and it was due to that power’s prompt 
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response that she was saved from absolute ruin. foreed to. sé 
In the treaty of peace that followed, the islands It has been 
of Corfu and Santa Maura were secured to Ven- thousand of 
ice ; but Morea and Crete remained in the grasp asylum in the H 
of the perfidious Turk. If at that 


( uge from Turkish atrocities. 
uted that no less than sixty 
helpless ones found an 
llenes of the mainland. 
when the star of Crete cer- 
But, although under Moslem sway and aware tainly shone ascendant —the sovereigns 
of the terribl consequences of revolt, Crete has who hold the 


lance of power in their strong 
not quietly submitted to her fate. The greater grasp, had ce 


to the rescue of the struggling 
portion of her people are of Greek origin and of people, the w | would not now be watching 
Greek faith, and, like the Ionians, long, above in all sympathy and apprehension their present 
all else, to be incorporated in the kingdom of strike for freedom. But while France and Rus- 
Greece. sia were inclined to favor the Cretans, England, 
When, after the lapse of three centuries, the supported by Aj 
battle of Navarino redeemed Greece forever from able self-interest 
the ignorance, tyranny and brutality of Moham-_ the island. 
medan rule, the isles of Greece, beholding with The ery for s iid as Crete needed met with 
prophetic eves a golden future unmarred by the no response from the powers ; instead of annexa- 
presence of their Moslem oppressors, entreated tion to the ¢ 


istri l and actuated by unpardon- 
declared for the enslavement of 


rv of her desires, she was re- 
to be annexed to the fatherland. The Ionians manded back to Turkish thraldom and foreed to 
realized their darling wish later, when they were accept a charter—the Organie Regulations — 
ceded to Greece by Great Britain on the accession which granted a very doubtful amelioration of 
of the present monarch to the Greek throne ; but her woes. 


unhappy Crete implored in vain for a similar Since then, until recently, the Cretans have 
blessing. borne silenth miseries known only to the 
The people of Crete, however, enthused by the ‘Turks’ Christian subjects. But they make no 
spirit of patriotism that seemed to permeate secret of what is the object of their most ardent 
every heart through which trickled a drop of desires, nor of their determination to some day 
Greek blood, did not wait for the assistance she win and hold thei independence. 
had invoked In 1866 they unfurled the stand- Whether t day of Crete’s deliverance is 
ard of revolt in every portion of the island, and, dawning none iy tell. Between her and the 
for a time, it appeared indeed as if Fate were accomplishment of her wishes tower the four 
at last propitious and the deliverance of Crete at great powers ) se wills are as the fiats of Fate. 
hand. For three years the brave Cretans defied Only one pm hand is extended to her in 


the Porte, and, with the exception of a few this, her latest struggle for freedom ; but that 


fortresses that withstood their onslaughts, suc- hand is back« i heart of high resolve, and to 


ceeded in throwing off the shackles that had so it may be ae led the undying glory of rescu- 
long and so cruelly galled them. The world was ing this unhappy people from the curse of Otto- 
electrified by the deeds of bravery and self-sacri- man_ slavery That this may be is a consum- 
fice that were of almost daily occurrence and mation devout he wished by every nation 
which, in brillianey and daring, recalled the bowing before the ingignia of the cross—a con- 
heroism of the ancient Greeks. summation tl | prove beyond all doubting 


The Cretan’s call for help was nobly responded — that 
to by their countrymen of the mainland, who, 


‘ * Freed . ittle once begun, 
while fighting side by side with the islanders, Bequeath’d bleeding sire to son, 
opened their homes to the women and children Thoug led oft is ever won.” 
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THE CLEARING. 


A DAY WITH THE TROUT. 
By HENRY E. HAYDOCK. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


“‘Amid the blueness of the distant mountains, 
Where fairies weave a still mysterious spell.’ 


Far, far behind me I left the noise and bustle, 
the worry and care of the great city for a vaca- 
tion in the primitive backwoods of New York 
State. 

A fine day in June found me standing on a 
spur of one of the smaller mountains of the Sha- 
wangunks, ready to plunge down its side to the 
stream that gurgled and laughed at its base. 
The surroundings had never looked more beau- 
tiful ; around me the mountains towered on all 
sides, save for a long vista up the valley, where 
their rugged outlines grew soft under the purple 
haze that covered them, and were finally lost in 
the distance. 

On one « 


f these far-away ranges a forest fire 
was slowly dying out, and the dark line of its 
smoke contrasted strangely with the warm color- 
ing of the distance. On the road down the yal- 
ley I could see the buckboard of the farmer 
with whom I was stopping. He was slowly driv- 
ing homeward, thinking, no doubt, of the work 


he had to do, and perhaps grudging the time he 
had taken to drive me to this valley for a day 
alone with the trout. 

I was well prepared for renewing my acquaint- 
ance with the speckled beauties. Clad in a gray 
suit of knickerbockers, so as to be able to wade 
the stream quietly, without contrasting too 
strongly with the light shading of its bed, I 
hoped to reach their hiding places in the pools or 
under the rifts of rocks without frightening them. 

The heavy grass under me was still wet from 
the rain of the preceding night, and everything 
was fresh and cool. The very air I breathed was 
exhilarating, and made the rain drops on the 
webs of the ground spiders look like clusters of 
diamonds, as they sparkled in the early morning 
sun. Here and there on the mountain side 
nearest me were little patches of mist, hanging 
perhaps over some fairy glade. Now and then a 
breath of air would take one of these rifts and 
waft it up over the mountain out of sight. 
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Soon I had reached the stream. 
Bathing my head and face to prevent 
the blood from rushing to my head 
when I entered, I plunged boldly in. 
For a moment the fresh spring water 
seemed like ice about my feet, but I 
had taken the necessary precaution of 
wearing heavy woolen stockings, 
which retain the heat of the body to 
a great extent, and, after the first 
shock, this feeling passed away. Then, 
when I stepped out on to a large 
boulder, and the water ran in little 
rills from the holes cut in my wading 
shoes for that purpose, a feeling of 
warmth took its place. 

I stopped to bait my hook, for 
where a stream is small it is impos- 
sible to cast a fly without danger of 
getting the line wound up in the un- 
derbrush, and it is well to use angle- 
worms instead of flies. Many trout 
fishermen turn up their noses at the 
suggestion of bait, but I have al- 
ways been more successful with worms than flies 
on small streams aftera heavy rain. The water 
in some of the streams is so shallow that on clear 
days the trout will readily detect the presence of 
a fisherman and take to his hiding place at once. 
Let a trout become frightened, and the chances 
of catching him are of course gone. No amount 
of manceuvring with a fly under these circum- 
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stances will make a fair catch. Take that same 
stream, however, after a heavy rain, when the 
water is tinged and turgid, when, with its 
swollen volun tears out little places in the 


bank and sends them floating away, and you 


will be sure of a good catch if bait is used. 

The trout are then feeding in the ripples, wait- 

ing for what stream will bring in the way of 
grubs or worms that have fallen in, 
or e been washed away from under 
the sods along the banks, and a cun- 
ningly arranged angleworm on a hook 
will be eagerly snapped at. 

I shall never forget being—when a 
boy—in a house full of trout fisher- 
men, most, of whom laughed at the 
idea of bait-fishing, expatiating on this 
or that particular fly as a ‘killer.’ 
There was one old man, however, 
who simply smoked and said nothing. 
But again and again when the time 


came he would take his old baitbox 
and stout, slim pole, and, going off 


with the rest, would return with a full 
basket, while the others had little or 
nothing in the way of acatch. I ad- 
mired the old man greatly in my 
bovish heart, and we often went fish- 
ing together. From him I learned the 
art of fishing with bait, an art I con- 
sid llv as interesting as fishing 
Wi ly 
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** ALONE WITH HE TROUT.”’ 


After having fixed my hook I stepped cau- 
tiously to another boulder and threw my line 
where a ripple rushed in under a_ huge log. 
Hardly had it been drawn in out of sight when 
there came a fierce, strong jerk at the line, which 
sent a thrill through my arm, as if I had touched 
the current of a battery. I knew at once a trout 
had taken my bait. With a quick upward 
movement of the pole I securely hooked my 
game, and then swung him out of the pool side- 
ways upon the stony beach opposite, 
where he struggled manfully until I 
secured him. 

Again I cast in the pool, for trout 
usually lie in pairs and the chances, I 
knew, were good of catching another. I 
was not disappointed. Then for a time 
I was not so successful, although I waded 
onward for some distance through the 
rippling water. 

In a shady pool, in which a rift of 
sunlight penetrated like a bar of gold, I 
made the most peculiar catch of the 
day, a large trout, whose back and one 
side were very dark, and the other side 
light. He had evidently been accus- 
tomed to wait for his prey in this one 
place, lying partly in the open and 
partly in shadow, his color being affected 
accordingly. It is a strange provision of 
nature that a trout lying in a bright 
sunny and shallow pool will be light, 
so as to harmonize with his surround- 
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ings and make it hard for his enemies of 
the field and woods to distinguish him, 
while one in a dark pool will be almost 
black, save for the flecks of crimson on 
his sides. Never before, however, had I 
seen a trout with both a light and dark 
side. 

While examining the peculiar coloring 
more closely, I heard the sound of one 
of the trout’s enemies—the rattle of a 
kingfisher, as if he were angry at my in- 
trusion upon his quiet fishing-ground 
and was winding up his reel preparatory 
to trying somewhere else. He sat on 
the dead branch of a large tree regard- 
ing me, it would seem, more with an air 
of defiance than of alarm. Again he 
gave utterance to his curious rattle, and 
then darted away. 

Beyond this dark pool the stream en- 
tered the forest, where perpetual twilight 
reigned during the day. Save for the 
subdued murmur of the stream there was 
no sound. On either side the dark aisles of the 
forest stretched back over the mountain to un- 
fathomable depths. Here and there a large tree 
lay prostrate across the stream. A certain amount 
of awe is inspired in following a stream through 
a forest. One feels as if some great mystery 
might be lurking in its deep recesses—some pro- 
found secret of nature. 

Pushing onward, I came upon a series of 
pools cut out of the solid rock by the water’s 
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countless years of work. They were of all 
shapes, some round, like a bowl, some oblong 
and shallow, others again, deep rifts where the 
water was a beautiful dark green. In _ these 
pools | had no trouble in catching a numb r of 
fish. Such a locality is the delight of the trout 
for there he can either rest in the 
places, or, 


many deep 
lving close to where the water rushes 
‘n a miniature fall, readily find his prey. 

After leaving this spot the woods grew more 
dense, and I had little chance to walk exc pt 
in the stream itself. When I turned a bend, a 


STILL 


little later, I came upon the sprite of the stream, 
the spotted sandpiper. He was walking up and 
down on asmall ledge of rock, with a strange, tilt- 
ing motion of his body peculiar to this bird, while 
he kept crying, as if for company, ‘‘ Pe-tweet ! 
Pe-tweet !"’ He paid no attention to me at first, 
but when I drew nearer his cry grew more plain- 
tive, and he suddenly flew away, alighting a lit- 
tle further on, 
among the rocks. 
to flight, and I heard his shrill, sweet cry grow 
fainter and fainter in the distance. 


where he began anew his search 


Soon, however, he again took 


As I progre ssed I saw that the woods were 
Vol. XLIII 51, 
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lighter in th 
quickiy. 


nee ahead, and I pushed on 
I s entered a clearing, and as I 
stepped out sunlight I came suddenly 
upon an old n, apparently built by one 
of the first set s. It was now deserted, and 
ibitant of the clearing was a 
little call: 
Pee-u-ee 1? se | like the soft cry of 


the only visil 


‘ Pee-u-ee ! 


pewee, whose tive 
some 


spirit who h ‘ned to the place of a lost 


happiness, an nely and forlorn, was calling 
for the past stream seemed happy and 


joyous in com] son to this place, and when | 


POOLS. 


returned to it I soon forgot the cabin in the 
struggle with ve trout, who *broke my line 
just as I landed hin 
gled until he s 
of pebbly beach 


He squirmed and strug- 
ed fairly to walk over the rift 
on which he lay, but at last I 
The trout has a re- 


succeeded in securing him. 


markable squi power, which often helps him 
to regain the w The force that enables him 


to swim agai strong current, or mount a 


fall, here stands in good stead, and many a 
trout I have lost this way. 

Again the w can to thin out, and I soon 
came upon a ing that was a clearing in 
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earnest. I could see at once that I had entered 
the lowland pasture of a small farm. On the hill 
opposite was the house, a small, rugged, un- 
painted structure of boards. The stream wound 
in a half mile about it. In the centre of the 
clearing a dam had been constructed, and the 
water poured over it with a rush, seemingly in a 
hurry to get away from the first restraint it had 
as yet known from the hand of man. 

In this clearing my luck seemed to have de- 
serted me. Again and again I cast without re- 
sult, and I at last made up my mind that there 
must be some one ahead of me. Such a thought 
is always aggravating to a fisherman. He thinks 
at once how much better he could have done if 
he had been first on the stream, and he feels that 
for every trout in 
his basket he ought 
to have another. 

Iclimbed the 
bank and walked 
through the weeds 
and underbrush, to 
make a short cut, 
to see if I could dis- 
cover the person 
who had _ preceded 
me. Apparently I 
had been mistaken, 
for I could see no 
one. I then entered 
the stream again, 
but had not fished 
far when, on mak- 
ing a turn, I came 
suddenly upon the 
one I had been 
looking for. Im- 
agine my surprise, 
however, when, in- 
stead of a man, I beheld a young country girl, 
who was standing on a log, making a cast 
over the pool below. She made a very pretty 
picture as she stood there, her back toward me, 
in the graceful attitude of casting. 

My surprise was so great that I lost my foot- 
ing on the slippery stone on which I was stand- 
ing, and made a fearful splashing in trying to 
regain it. 

She turned quickly, and I saw that she was 
indeed pretty ; but, instead of the bashful, half- 
frightened glance I expected, she gave me an 
angry look. 

‘“‘T thought, from the noise, ’twas a herd o’ 
cattle a-crossin’,’’ she said. 

**T beg your pardon,’’ I stammered. ‘‘ TI did 
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not intend to interrupt your fishing, and I am 
very sorry to have disturbed you.”’ 

“You needn’t worry; ’'m ’bout through ; I 
ain’t goin’ beyond the field,’’ and she pointed to 
where the woods began. ‘I only *tended to fish 
the clearin’.’’ 

‘So it was vou who got ahead of me. I won- 
dered why I caught so few.’’ 

‘I did it a-purpose. I cut ’n ahead ofall you 
city chaps when I get achance. It’s pa’s farm, 
and we own the fish.”’ 

“Why don’t you put up signs prohibiting 
fishing ?’’ I said, somewhat nettled ; ‘‘ I am sure 
they would be obeyed.”’ 

‘*T would, but pa won’t. [Ud have ’em all 
over th’ place. He says the streams ought to 
be free, like when 
he was a boy ; but, 
just the same, you 
city fellows don’t 
get much here. 
You're the first one 
as has caught me. 
Most of em reckon 
why the fishin’s so 
poor on this clear- 
ig 

** Don’t be angry 
with me,’’ I said, 
‘¢T didn’t intend to 
trespass. Here, 
take these fish I 
have caught on the 
farm to your fa- 
ther.”’ 

I selected four or 
five good-sized fish, 
about twice as 
many as I had ac- 
tually taken on the 
place, and offered them to her. It looked like a 
reckless waste, but she was so pretty I wanted to 
try and make friends with her. 

As I hoped, her angry mood seemed to melt 
away at once, although she could not help a 
look of surprise at the number I had offered 
her. 

‘*T don’t want ’em,’’ she said. ‘‘T just fished 
to be mean and spiteful. You can have these, if 
you wish,’’? and she held out to me a small 
string of fish. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ I answered ; ‘‘ but let me have a 
few violets as a souvenir of our meeting.’’ 

Instead of replying, she sprang from the tree- 
trunk on which she stood, and soon had gathered 
quite a little bunch of flowers. I thanked her, 
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A DAY 


and placed them in the button-hole of 
my fishing-jacket. 

‘‘T hope I will see you again,”’ I 
said. 

“Oh, I reckon so, if you’re up this 
way. Il won’t fish the clearin’ ahead 
o’ you again,”’ she said. 

‘*Thank you !’’ I answered. Then, 
bidding her good-by, I left her stand- 
ing by the stream. When I looked 
back and waved my cap she was still 
standing there, and she shook her 
hand in response. 
hid her from sight. 

As I fished onward the trout did 
not take my bait as readily as before, 


A sharp bend soon 


and, looking for a cause, I noticed 
that the sun was high, indicating the 
approach of the noon hour. As trout 
never bite well during the middle of 
the day, I decided to take a long rest 
and eat my lunch, which I had 
brought with me. 

When I was once more ready to 
enter the stream, I fixed my line with two fly- 
hooks, instead of the one for bait, as there was 
now plenty of room for casting. 

At the next bend I came upon the ideal feed- 
ing-place of the trout. As far as I could see 
there was a series of ripples made by the rapid 
descent of the stream, and in these, close to the 
rocks which sheltered them a little from the 
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headlong rush of the current, I knew the trout 

were lying. I advanced cautiously on one side, 

casting my flies t 

I stood, then waded the current gently, making 

no splashing and as little disturbance as possi- 
ble. 

Often was I rewarded by that nervous thrill 

along the pole it told me I had hooked my 

fish, or by seeing a white line dart 

through the water as a trout leaped for 

my fly and missed it. 

added seve 


alrea 


» the other, a little below where 


These ripples 
ral good-sized trout to my 
vy rapidly filling basket. 
Proceeding further I came upon a 
series of still pools, in which the trout 
usually lic 
There is little hope of catching him 
then, um 
of the pool, where the water runs ina 
swift current, or at dusk, when the 
trout will come from the depths, and, 
lying close to the surface, watch for the 
flies that seem to sport near the water 
at nightfall 


close to the bottom at rest. 


ss it is near the beginning 


As it was still early, I circled these 
pools and entered the stream below 
them. mor 
and heecam« 


ma large tributary joined it 

almost a small river. On 
either side were well-worn masses of 
white d gray rocks, showing here 
and there the marks of recent freshets, 


in the accumulation of large piles of 
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driftwood far above the normal line of the 
stream. The surroundings grew more majestic 
in their wildness and the current of the stream 
more swift, its gurgle and laughter changing 
to a hoarse murmur, now and then deepening 
to a dull roar. The rays of the setting sun 
now shed a warm radiance over everything, and 
added greatly to the beauty of the scene. | 
was far from any human habitation, and felt 
happy in the thought that I was alone with the 


As the twilight came and deepened I pushed 
onward, but soon the flute-like song of the her- 
mit thrush and the occasional flash of a firefly in 
a deep patch of woods told me that the time for 
fishing had gone. On reaching a clearing I left 
the stream, reeled up my line, unjointed my pole, 
and crossed through the long grass of the field to 
the road. 

Weary in body, but refreshed and rested in 
spirit, I turned my face homeward, and my day 


trout. with the trout had ended. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES.* 
SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
VIII.— WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


By REV. DR. EBEN BURT PARSONS 
SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY, 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


Oh, proudly rise the monarchs of our mountain land, 
With their kingly forest robes to the sky, 

Where Alma Mater dwelleth with her chosen band, 
Where the peaceful river floweth gently by. 


Chorus : 
The mountains ! the mountains! we greet them with a song, 
Whose echoes rebounding their woodland heights along, 
Shall mingle with anthems that winds and fountains sing, 
Till hill and valley gayly, gayly ring. 


The snows of winter crown them with a crystal crown, 
And the silver clouds of summer round them cling ; 
The autumn’s scarlet mantle flows in richness down, 
And they revel in the garniture of spring. 
Chorus. 


Oh, mightily they battle with the storm-king power; 
And, conquerors, shall triumph here for aye ; 
Yet quietly their shadows fall at evening hour, 
While the gentle breezes round them softly play. 
Chorus. 
Beneath their peaceful shadows may old Williams stand, 
Till suns and mountains never more shall be, 
The glory and the honor of our mountain land, 
And the dwelling of the gallant and the free. 
Chorus. Washington Gladden, Class of 1859. 


THE mountains are the distinctive features of has always remained, the Williams College song. 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. When Mr. Glad- The outward matched the inward. 
den, a student in Williams College nearly forty Williamstown is the northwestern town of the 
years ago, wrote that song of ‘‘The Mountains,’’ State. Some three miles from the College build- 
both words and music, it at once became, and ings is a stone that marks the boundary point of 


* Previous papers in this series treated of Yale in the November number; Cornell, in December ; Bryn 
Mawr, in January; The University of Pennsylvania, in February ; Vassar, in March; Rutgers, in April, and 
University of Minnesota, in May. The next article will be on Syracuse University. 
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Massachusetts, New 





York and Vermont. 
On the west the Ta- 
conic Mountains sepa- 
rate the town from 
New York, and on the 
east the Green Moun- 
tains, commonly called 
the Hoosacs, separate 
it from the body of 
Massachusetts. A spur 
of the green hills gives 
Vermont a limit, and 
an isolated group of 
mountains, one of 
which is Greylock, the 
highest point of the 
State, shuts in the 
town from the rest of 
Berkshire County. 

From these water- 
sheds streams gather 
and form the Hoosac 
River and its principal tributary, the Green. 
These streams make the natural valleys through 
the mountains. The Hoosac itself, winding its 
way close to the Vermont foothills, passes 
through the Golden Gate at the northwest corner 
of the town, and reaches the Hudson twenty 
miles away. 

On the irregular rounded hills that slope up- 
ward from the valleys of the Hudson and the 
Green are the College buildings. As Dr. McCosh, 
of Princeton, described it, “the College is ona 
knoll in the heart of a capacious hollow sur- 
rounded with imposing mountains. It struck 
me as a spot at which the Last Judgment might 
be held witn the universe on the slopes of the 
encircling hiils.’’ 

Over this ** knoll,’ from the bank of the Green 
River straight away for a mile, is Main Street, 
sixteen rods wide and shaded with five rows of 
noble elms and maples. There are no fences 
along this street, and the dive csified shrubbery 
of the private yards adds to the vark-like ap- 
pearance of the street. 

Along this main street are the College build- 
ings in the midst of one hundred and twenty-five 
acres of College land, laid out in campus and 
park and athletic fields. Of the total effect, Dr. 
Mabie, class of 1867, editor of the Outlook, sxys : 
‘The natural beauty of Williamstown grows 
riper every year. All things considered, it is 
probably the most beautiful village in the coun- 
try. Those who have long been familiar with 
its broad, shaded streets and its encircling hills, 


Bas a 





GREYLOCK, 


note on each return a fuller and more harmoni- 
ous loveliness ; the charm of ripening years, and 
of a consistent endeavor to bring the things which 
man has made into harmony with the things of 
nature. All that the College has done of late years 
has been in keeping with the place, and each 
ls something to the completeness 
ss of the village.”’ 

How came any on 


new building a 
and impressivel 
to settle in such a wilder- 
ness, shut in by mountains on every side? The 
French and lh 
Gate, by whicl 


n wars and the so-called Golden 
waters of the Hoosae reach 
Hludson, answer the question. 
ss was the broad trail on which 


the waters of tl 
Through that 


came the hosti inds from the Champlain and 
Hudson valleys. The safety of all southern 
New England ed for the defense of the gate- 


way, and so 
lished and a 
ie 


mopyle,’’ as I 


litary outpost was here estab- 
iilt to defend this ‘‘ Ther- 
| Everett has talled it. Cap- 
tain Ephraim Williams was put in command of 
this frontier fort in 1747. . When hostilities in- 
creased he was le colonel, and gathered an 
warfare. On his way to 
nemies he stopped at Albany 
eaving his property to found 
or near his outpost. A lit- 
ber 8th, 1755, he was killed 


is he bravely led his troops 


army for agg 
meet the nortl 
and made his 
a ** Free Scho 
tle later, on S 
near Lake Ge 
into battle. 


The small amount of property left by Colonel 
Williams was carefully managed by his exec- 
utors, and in 1790 they built as a free school 
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FRANKLIN CARTER. 
PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

what is now West College. It was a notable 
building for those times, a brick structure, 
eighty-two feet by forty-two, and four stories 
high, crowning a hill that overlooks much of the 
adjacent country. The free school became at 
once very popular, and by a State charter it be- 

came Williams College in 1793. 
The early settlement was distinctively mili- 


GYMNASIUM. 


tary. Much of the land went to the soldiers who 
had defended the valley. From the broad main 
street sections of land, with narrow street front- 
age, were laid out to the river and the moun- 
tains, so that each settler could have a house on 
Main Street, and a place half a mile away to 
water his cattle in the Hoosac. 

At first, West College inclosed chapel, library, 
recitation-rooms, studies and dormitories, and 
President Fitch, with two or three tutors, was a 
whole corps of instructors in manifold subjects. 

The immediate success of the College induced 
the State to grant aid, and in 1797 another brick 
building was put upon the east side of the cam- 
pus on another commanding elevation. This 
second College building marked the bounty of 
the State as the first stood for individual benefi- 
cence. These two buildings served the purposes 
of the College for many years. In the special 
stress of the College, President Griffin added the 
building now known by his name. This was 
used for chapel services, and for some recita- 
tions. East College was burned in 1841, and the 
next year East College and South College were 
built on the brow of the same hill. In 1847 
Kellogg Hall was added to the west campus. 
For three-quarters of a century these buildings 
sufficed as dormitories. In 1872, when College 
Hall was built as a boarding-house, the second 
and third stories were arranged as rooms for 
students, and ten years later the gift of Governor 
KE. D. Morgan made Morgan Hall one of the 
finest dormitories in the State. 

In the dormitories of the College there are 
accommodations for two hundred and forty-nine 
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students. Seventy-five can room in the ten 
fraternity houses, and rooms in private houses 
are abundantly offered to those who, by choice 
or necessity, desire to room in the village. 

The College rooms range in price from seven 
and a half dollars to one hundred and twelve 
dollars yearly for each man. They are all com- 
fortable rooms, and vary in luxurious furnish- 
ings according to the taste and purse. 

The Greek lefter fraternities own some of the 
The Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Fraternity, whose house was re- 
cently burned, is pre- 
paring toadd anotherto 


most attractive houses in the village. 


$i. 
the group of handsome AY J 
Nearly half of 


the students are 


houses. 


mem- 
bers of the ten societies 
that have 
the College. Each fra- 
ternity furnishes board 
for all its men, and 


chapters in 


rooms for the upper 
That these 


societies have a power- 


class men 


ful influence upon Col- 
lege life cannot be 
doubted. Dr. Spring, 
class of 1863, says: 
‘““These societies con- 
stitute an important 
factor in the College 
of to-day. Their club 
houses afford their 
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members a place where 
they feel entirely at 
home, and in a certain 
sense constitute a de- 
fense against the social 
limitations which be- 
long to the life of a 
These 
societies naturally 
create centres of their 


country town. 


own, and in connection 
with the trend of mod- 
ern educational meth- 
ods unquestionably 
tend to break up the 
common class life. It 
is possible that the 
gains will quite equal 
the losses. While class 
lines may be obscured, 
some com pensation 
will be found in the 
new relations which spring up out of deeper, 
more vital affinities.’’ 

These secret societies give considerable atten- 
tion to musi uni 
abilities of tl 


1 with the varying musical 
1em bers they keep up in the 
College life a well-sustained interest in the Glee 
Club, and in Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin 
Clubs. 
During Con 
at the Colleg 


ement week, and sometimes 
days, these society houses have 
reunions and spreads and parties that give an 
added glow to College life. As one of the 
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trustees writes: ‘‘ For some 


men the social influence of ? 


student life counts for more 
than the work in the class- 
room ; for all it is a very im 
portant element of under 
eraduate life. Older men, 
unfamiliar with the changes 
of the last twenty-five years, 
are likely to be misled by the 
great advances in material 
comfort of all kinds, and by the prominence 
given to social affairs in contemporary college 
life. Such observers forget the general advance 
in comfort and social refinement throughout the 
whole country. The environment of the student 
has kept pace with the change in the average 
home.’’ 

The ways of physical well-being have expand- 
ed like those of social culture. Climbing the 
mountains, sawing one’s own wood, the ordi- 
nary sports of the field and forest sufficed for 
exercise in the early days. But the athletic age 
now dominates us. Three rude attempts at 
gymnasiums have been followed and crowned by 
one of the best in the State, erected and equipped 
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at a cost of $50,000 by the 
|  Lasell family. The apparatus 
is the outcome of the study 
and invention of the best 
teachers of gymnastics. Pul- 
ley-weights of the best pat- 
tern, light Indian clubs, 
dumb-bells, both of wood 
and of iron, horizontal and 
parallel bars, rings, and ap- 
paratus for developing special 
muscles, are used under the immediate super- 
vision of an instructor. A running track, base- 
ball cage and bowling alleys are important 
features of the building. There are hot and 
cold baths, and lockers. Careful examination 
and measurement of each student is made by 
the director, so that exercise may be wisely di- 
rected to the best result. For two terms this 
gymnastic exercise is required of the freshman 
class. 

In connection with the drill of the gymnasium 
and beyond it are the out-of-door sports. There 
are many tennis courts, attracting a goodly num- 
ber of players. The small athletic field, near the 
College buildings, affords occasional practice in 
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hall-playing, and the fifteen acres of Western 
Field give ample space for the national pastimes 
of baseball and football. <A 
on the field for the various exercises of 
field athletics. A grand stand gives rest and 
shelter to the spectators and financial comfort to 
the teams. Golf links stretch out through the 
southern valley, and the bicycle runs freely over 
the hills. For a few years boating was tried 
upon the Hoosac, and the Williams shell had its 
place in the Saratoga fleet ; but the effort was at 


cinder track is laid 


Sammie 


too great a disadvantage to make it a success, 
When the there is 


skates and 


winter comes exercise on 


skees and snowshoes. Some hardy 


fellows make the ascent of Greylock on their 


snowshoes. For winter evenings the thoughtful 
benefactor of the College, Mr. F. 
provides a series of first-class concerts and lec- 


F. Thompson, 


tures, which are called Thompson entertainments. 


Williams College has had 
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a disciplined mind, 
ought to be the 


a right character, these 
result of a course in college. 


A college should be an institution where a young 
man, during the critical period of transi- 
tion from boyhood to manhood, may have an 


for himself the best that he 
one that shall do for every such 


opportunity to do 
can do, and also 
young man t vest that can be done for him.”’ 


This ideal of lege was emphasized in the 


inaugural address of President Carter, class of 
1862, who said: ‘‘It is the cultivation of the 
whole nature t) is aimed at in the true col- 


lege. To de op the love of learning and the 
love of wigéiim, to have in this beautiful valley 
a group of Seldeny ing, ardent scholars, teaching 
a body of gentlemanly and earnest youth, and 
cuiding them ite sel-@irection and the search 
for truth for i owe k to have teacher and 
taught, inspiré® aid Ginepired, all moving in 








five presidents in its century 
of life—Fitch, Griffin, Hop- 
kins, Chadbourne and Car- 
ter, each eminent in his own 
way and all holding firmly 
one purpose to make a good 
college. As Dr. Hopkins, 
class of 1824, and connected 
with the College in some ca- 
pacity for over fifty years, 
expressed it : ‘‘ A sound body, 
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instruction and inspiration, as well as to the emi- 
nent teaching ability of his teacher, that led Presi- 
dent Garfield, class of 1856, to say, in his address 
at Washington, February, 1879 : ‘‘ If I could be 
taken back into boyhood to-day, and had all the 
buildings, apparatus and libraries of a great 
university, with ordinary routine professors, of- 
fered me on the one hand, and on the other a 
great, luminous, rich-souled: man, such as Dr. 
Hopkins was, twenty years ago, in a tent in the 
woods alone, I should say, ‘Give me Dr. Hopkins 
for my college course rather than any univer- 
sity.’ ’’ In this respect Williams remains a col- 
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and has sent out various foreign expeditions 
during vacation time, and during term time 
made the hills yield their specimens of geology 
and botany. Jackson Hall, a fine building for 
its time, furnished quarters for the society and a 
place for the collections made by its members, 
together with some ethnological specimens s« 

to the College by its missionary graduates. In 
1882, Mr. Edward Clark, class of 1831, built the 
attractive hall, called by his name, for holding 
the Wilder cabinet of mineralogy, the geological 
material of Professor Emmons, class of 1818, 
and the herbaria presented to the College by its 
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lege, with a fixed curriculum, allowing a small op- 
tion in the second year, and in the later years 
giving a variety of electives, so that a student 
may make a more direct connection with his 
subsequent studies and vocation. 

The College studies have broadened in nearly 
all departments, and especially in modern lan- 
guages, and the sciences. Williams was one of 
the first of the old colleges to accept a training 
in the modern languages, in the place of Greek, 
for the full classical course and the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Certain departments of science have prospered 
in the College from the early days. The Ly- 
ceum of Natural History was founded in 1835, 


alumni. This building is now the class room of 
geology and botany. 

The science departments made a great ad- 
vance in 1892, when Mr. Frederick F: Thompson, 
class of 1856, by the munificent gift of nearly 
$200,000, built and equipped laboratories for 1i- 
ology, chemistry and physics. 

The Biological Laboratory contains a room for 
each class of work. There are also a general lec- 
ture room ; a library and reading room, where 
much of the current literature of biology is kept 
on file; a room for illustrative collections, and 
an aquarium room. The work of instruction and 
research commands the aid of suitable apparatus, 
such as microscopes, microtomes, oven baths, 
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and other necessary appliances. There is also a 
complete stereopticon outfit, with projection mi- 
croscope and are light. <A large amphitheatre 
lecture room, not shown in the picture, is in the 
rear of the main structure. The building is fin- 
ished in hard pine; the interior arrangements 
are also generous in space and convenient in ac- 
cess for their uses. The curriculum 
the student to the methods of biological work 
and its bearing upon other fields of research. It 
affords successful preparation for the best medical 
schools. It is in close touch with the Marine 
Laboratory at Woods Holl, and sends students 
there for summer study, and keeps here a supply 
of material to be distributed to a great number 
of schools doing work in biology. This College 
was the first in this country to secure one of the 


introduces 


coveted tables at the zoological station in Naples. 

The Chemical Laboratory is the central build- 
ing, and its depth is not shown to advantage in 
the group picture. It contains three large labor- 
atories, private laboratories, lecture and recitation 
rooms, and a reference library, all of which are 
supplied with the best modern appliances. The 
work in chemistry is divided into three courses. 
The first course aims to teach the principles of 





MAIN STREET, 


the science in 
non-metalli: 
the elective « irses. 


connection with the study of the 
It is also preliminary to 
Instruction is given by lec- 


} 


ments. 
tures and recitations, supplemented by work in 
the laboratory, to which one-third of the time is 
devoted. The second course is chiefly devoted 
to practical work in the laboratory. Two hun- 
dred analyses of the more important metallic 
bstances are required of each stu- 
iird course takes the quantitative 
and separation of the more com- 
ids, the discussion of the atomic 
weights and the consideration of 
organic compounds, to- 
preparation of the more import- 
\ portion of the time is devoted 
lk analysis, and, for those desir- 
in medical chemistry. The 
open to graduates, and advantages 


and mineral s1 
dent. The t 
determination 


mon bases al 
and molecula: 
the benzene series of 
gether with the 
ant substances 
to water and 
ing it, to 
courses are als 
are offered for advanced work in the science. 
The Phys 


with reference to a 


Laboratory has been planned 
three-years’ course in phys- 
ics, including both lectures and laboratory work. 
In the basement there are, besides the fifteen- 
horse power Wi : 


stinghouse engine, which is sup- 
plied with steam 


from a special boiler, a five- 
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kilowatt dynamo and two larger experimental 
dynamos, a storage battery of thirty cells, to- 
gether with the necessary instruments. There 
are also a room for constant temperature work 
and a workshop. On the first floor are situated 
the professor’s office and private laboratory, a 
recitation room, a photographic room, three 
small rooms for advanced work, the library, 
which contains about seven hundred bound vol- 
umes, the store room and the electrical labor- 
atory. The latter is furnished with a variety of 
galvanometers, Weston voltmeters, and other 
electrical measuring instruments. On the sec- 
ond floor is a large lecture room, with the accom- 
panying apparatus and preparation rooms. Here 
also is the main laboratory for physical measure- 
ments other than electrical, with special rooms 
for acoustic and photometric work. On the third 
floor is the elementary laboratory for sopho- 
mores, each member of that class being required 
to perform twenty exercises in connection with 
the course of lectures. On the third floor are 
also the private rooms of the assistants. The 
laboratory is also provided with an elevator for 
transporting apparatus, and a large shaft extend- 
ing to the top of the building, in which pendu- 
lum experiments may be performed. The build- 
ing is completely wired for carrying electric 
power to the various workrooms. 

Williams College has the credit of doing sev- 
eral first things. Three of these early enterprises 
were in the fields of natural history. Professor 
Eaton, class of 1799, gave the first course of lec- 
tures in geology ever given in an American col- 
lege. Another first thing was the sending of an 
expedition, in 1835, to study the plant and ani- 
mal life of Nova Scotia. Professor Albert Hop- 
kins, class of 1826, mostly at his own expense, 


built, in 1837, the first 
astronomical observatory 
erected for permanent 
service in this country. 
Through the generosity of 
Hon. David Dudley Field, 
class of 1825, the Field 
Memorial Observatory was 
built in 1882. The main 
instrument in this build- 
ing isa fine meridian circle 
by the Repsolds, of Ham- 
burg, with a telescope of four and eight-tenth 
inches aperture. There are also a large number 
of portable instruments for gazing purposes. A 
complete set of meteorological apparatus has 
been kept in regular use since 1811. 

The College Library contains forty thousand 
volumes and over fifteen thousand pamphlets. 
The card catalogue covers the entire collection. 
For the maintenance and enlargement of the Li- 
brary about four thousand dollars are expended 
annually. Students have direct access to the 
books, and may draw three volumes at a time. 
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Tables are in each alcove for study and writing 
during library hours. A special effort is made 
to promote the seminary method. 
books bearing upon the term’s work are placed 


The reference 





LIBRARY. 


in the east wing of the building, which is open 
as a reading-room in the evening. The science 
books are in the branch libraries at the labora- 
tories, and books for the special study of history, 
language or philosophy are placed in convenient 
rooms reserved for this purpose. The libraries 
of the literary societies, 
containing nine thou- 
sand volumes, are open 
to their A 
large room in the rear 
of the chapel furnishes 
a comfortable reading 
room, and is supplied 
with daily and weekly 


members. 


papers. The current 
magazines are in the 
reading room of the 


Library. 

The early reputation 
of the College for skill- 
ful debaters, in the 
Philologian and Philo- 
technian is 
now being rivaled by 
the called 
out in the intercollegi- 


Societies, 
enthusiasm 
ate contests. There were over fifty competitors 
for the three places in the recent contest with 


Dartmouth. The prizes for extemporaneous speak- 
ing given by Hon. A. V. W. Van Vechten, class 
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of 1847, and Hon. F. H. Dewey, class of 1840, 
and the rhetorical prizes given by Mr. A. B. 
Graves, class 1858, and others, are eagerly 
itested. Up till 1890 the recita- 
tions had been held 
in inconve- 
niently located in the 
various 
That year 
Memorial 


sought and cor 


rooms 


buildings. 
Hopkins 
Hall was 
built furnished 
at a cost of nearly 
$100,000, generously 
given by Mr. Thomp- 
son and other alumni 
and friends of the 
college in honor of 
President Hopkins. 
The basement and 
first story are of stone, 
and the upper stories 
of brick. It contains 
the faculty 
office rooms 


and 


room, 
for the 
president, the secre- 
tary and the treasurer, eleven recitation rooms, 
seated with most modern style of tablet 
chairs, and an examination hall occupying the 
whole of the upper story of the building. 
The students now (1897) number three hun- 
dred and eighty-five, and the instructors twenty- 


the 
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eight. Ther 
of one hund 


< reason to expect entering classes 
| each, which is about the limit of 
the wisest use 


The alumni 


of the present college force. 
of the College number thirty-five 
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ago would hardly recognize the place. The number of students 
has doubled, and the number of instructors more than dou- 
bled. In the new buildings a liberal use has been made of the 
native limestone, which gives a pleasing tone to Clark Hall, 
the Chapel, the Gymnasium, and Morgan Hall. The lower 
part of Hopkins Hall is of the same material, while the upper 
part of that building and the Thompson Laboratories are of 
pressed brick. 

Williams is a Christian College, but not sectarian. More than 
half its students are church members. The greater number 





DELTA UPSILON. 
hundredand 
sixty - three. 


are from Congregational and Presbyterian homes, 
but considerable numbers from other denomina- 


tions. A required chapel service opens each 
The connec- 


tion of the 
College with 
its alumni 


week-day, and there is a required preaching 
service on Sunday forenoon. By parental re- 
quest students may attend service at the other 
churches of the village. The Mills Young Men’s 
Christian Association holds frequent meetings 
in Alumni Hall, which is now their room, ex- 
tending the whole of the second story in 
the rear of the chapel. The preaching service 
of the Sabbath is rendered 
by eminent men from all 
parts of the country. The 
chapel building is a fine 
structure of stone, and has 
memorial windows of Presi- 
dent Garfield, Professor Al- 
bert Hopkins, and Professor 
Tenney. 

One of the/first things that 
has given the College wide 
prominence 
in the reli- 
gious world 
was the Hay- 
stack prayer 
meeting 
which _ ini- 
tiated the 
foreign mis- 
sionary 
movement 


has always 
been an inti- 
mate one. 
One of the 
first things DELTA PSI. 
credited to the College was the 

organization of the first col- 





lege alumni association dur- 
ing the stress of college affairs 
in 1821. This body meets 
every year the day before Com- 
mencement. By the courtesy 
of the board of trustees, five 
of the seventeen members of 
that board are elected by the 





alumni. And the active alum- YETA PSI. 
ni societies in the great centres of population 
greatly benefit the College. Most of the donors 
to the College are its own graduates. They 
give liberally to the scholarship fund, which 
is applied to defray the expenses of needy 
students, to the prize fund for encouraging 
general excellence, and for proficiency in spe- 
cial departments, and to any building fund 
that appeals to their wise generosity. Recent- 
ly they have expended $10,000 to build a 
well-equipped College infirmary at a corner of = 





the College park, where sick students can receive proper care 
and attention. 

The isolation of the College passed away when the generous 
State put its millions into the Hoosac Tunnel, and now seven 
trains daily each way takes one to Boston in five hours, and 
to New York, by way of Troy, in six hours. An electric street- 
car line connects the main streets of Williamstown and North 
Adams. 





The administration of President Carter has been character- 
ized by a great enlargement of the resources of the College. 


Over a million of dollars have been secured, and so many new ALPHA DELTA PHI. 


buildings erected that the College graduate of twenty years SOME GREEK LETTER SOCIETY HOMES 
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in this country. On a summer afternoon of three feet in diameter, and bears on its eastern 
1806 five students went to a grove for a prayer face a similitude of the haystack, sculptured in 





service, and a shower made them seek the shel- bold relief and encircled with the words: ‘‘ The 
ter of a haystack. There they resolved to be- Birthplace of American Foreign Missions, 1806.’’ 
come missionaries. Their efforts led to the The College has kept alive something of that 
formation of the American Board four years spirit through the century. Professor Hopkins 


later. A marble shaft marks the place of the built, and for many years supported, a mission 
haystack. It is surmounted by a marble globe church in adestitute neighborhood, and students 
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of every class have been ready to conduct Sun- 
day schools, and help in the religious work of 
the needy churches in the neighboring towns. 

‘It is doubtful if the moral and religious life 
of the College was ever more earnest and gen- 
uine than to-day ; it has changed its form of 
manifestation only as the religious life every- 
where has become less obtrusive and _profes- 
sional, more vital and practical. Sound, vigor- 
ous, harmonious manhood is the ideal of the 
best class of students ; thorough scholarship 
without pedantry; deep earnestness without 
conventional forms and phrases; devotion to 
work without neglect of the games and recrea- 
tion which refresh and give tone to the whole 
man. It is a high ideal; an ideal somewhat 
different from that which obtained half a cen- 
tury ago, but different by reason of expansion 
not by reason of lowered standards.”’ 


THANATOPSIS VALLEY. 


And so there are blended in Williams College 
that direct, individual mental training by ex- 
perienced teachers, the helpful influences of a 
religious spirit, and the silent, pervasive power 
of the everlasting hills. And as the opening 
view was upturned to Greylock, so the closing 
view may linger upon Thanatopsis Valley, beside 
whose gentle stream the gift of the mountain, 
the most illustrious poet of the early College re- 
ceived his inspiration. 


‘To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 

— William Cullen Bryant, Class of 1813. 
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‘Joseph Hetmutu’s Gout 
WAR 


FREDERICK 
LZ,” ** DISAPPI 


WAS Over,” ‘‘ THI 


CHAPTE 


CONGRATI 


OUNT VON PRAEGER was 


bending over in the most 
extraordinary manner 
when the young ladies 
faced about. He righted 
himself without disaster, 


and went rapidly forward 
with outstretched hand, 
Carroll Truenian following slowly and bowing 
with less ostentation. 





‘Auld 


am charm d, 


‘Tn the name of—what do you eall it? 
rr the count, ‘| 
charmed. 


lang syne said 
Miss Craw fe rd. 


but somebody must he 


Iam early, it seems ; 
first, 
nothing could make me happier than to be first in 
your thoughts when I depart as I am first in 


vou know, and 


your presence at the beginning of this auspicious 
occasion.” 
Charlotte 


hand, forced upon her as it was ; 


had reluctantly taken the count’s 
and, her self- 
command hardly yet restored, she turned to May 
and said 
‘The Count Heinrich Von Prager, dear.’’ 
May promptly extended her hand and smiled 
in a half-frightened way, but she had no occasion 
to fear. 
hers, bent 


The count closed both his palms over 
low, and saved her the trouble of ad- 


dressing 


him by saying : 

‘¢ Delighted, Miss Waring, to have the privi- 
lege of congratulating—no, on my honor, I will 
not ! 
be congratulated. 
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It is my dear friend Crawford who is to 
I beseech you to think well 
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of him, Miss Waring, for he’s really a very fine 


fellow. Not t 
no man co 

dous. sigh, 

know. I wis 


Miss Waring 
of his brown 
hand, he ga 
“Mr. Cart 
Trueman 
ing that May’s 
rather awkw 
remarking : 


‘You ar 


friends, Miss W 


vou even if 
Ie? 

‘* Dear me 
giving way 
turning to u 
pected to s 
obliged, but 
tell me wl 
home.’ 

‘Sharp ! 
bowing an 
looked 
mentioned |] 


“*T will te 


now at ease 


qs ] 


anything thes 
them a 


Begun in the May number 


single 


t he deserves such good fortune 

|; but, ah, well,’’ with a tremen- 
men are born lucky, you 

a superabundance of joy, 
d, with a sentimental rolling 


ind a gentle pressure of her 


ou 


as Charlotte announced : 
lrueman, May.’’ 

ceremoniously, and observ- 
ind was extended, he grasped it 

rut quickly covered the error, 


creeable surprise t 
ing, and IT should congratulate 
vere the queen you ought to 


» Myron’s 


claimed May, her trepidation 
s excess of compliment, and 
| laughter, ‘‘ what am I 
uch flattery? I’m awfully 
you'll find to 


really think before you go 


ex- 


hope time 


! charming !’ cried the count, 


while Trueman himself 
iwreeable surprise’? he had 
iddenly become genuine. 
yu, May, dear,”’ said Charlotte, 
ire not called upon to believe 
gentlemen tell you, or to answer 


word. They’ve thought up all 
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their pretty speeches in advance, and they would 
suffer terribly if they didn’t speak them.” 

‘Oh! oh !’’ said the count, deprecatingly. 

‘““That’s rather hard on us, Miss Charlotte,’’ 
protested Trueman. ‘‘ You surely wouldn’t have 
us come here prepared with such cynicism as 
you display—eh ?”’ 

“‘T’'m afraid you deserve that, Miss Crawford 
—ah, Mrs. Crawford, charmed !’ and the count 
coutinued his voluble remarks to his hostess, 
and presently was amazing and confusing Mrs. 
Waring with his fervent commendations of her 
‘supremely lovely daughter.”’ 

May was highly exhilarated by these introduc- 
tions. There was not a trace of nervousness left, 
and when Trueman asked her, in polite common- 
place, for her impressions of Putney Villas, she 
answered him with entire ease. She was express- 
ing her delight with the place when Myron came 
in. He had not expected callers so early, and 
had been looking after the arrangements for sup- 
per when Greaves apprised him of the arrival of 
Trueman and the count. He came forward with 
a proud smile, and both callers shook his hand 
and overwhelmed him with congratulations. He 
responded with quiet dignity, and in the new 
grouping that followed his entrance the count 
easily placed himself once more in front of Char- 
lotte. 

“Tt is great happiness to see you again, Miss 
Crawford,”’? he began, but Charlotte interrupted 
him. 

"* You 


count,’’ 


excuse me for the moment, 
‘*My place is with Miss War- 


must 
she said. 
: ” 
ing. 

“To [ must yield,’”’ he responded, 
““though I grudge her the attention she receives 
from you. 


whom 


sesides, there is nobody, apparently, 
who needs your gracious defense less than she.”’ 

He looked at Charlotte penetratingly, as if to 
assure himself whether he were on the right 
ground in commending her brother’s fiancée, but 
Charlotte’s face was enigmatically passive. She 
turned aside, and the count added, in a low 
voice : 

** Later, Miss Crawford, may I not 

‘Really, count,”’ interrupted, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ it is unbecoming in you to ask others to 
make your opportunities. ”’ 


9 





she 


She swept past him, and for an instant an ex- 
pression of anger flitted across his face, an ex- 
pression that quickly gave way to his somewhat 
set air of condescension, and he renewed his at- 
tentions to Mrs. Waring. Mrs. Crawford joined 
them, evidently feeling that Mrs. Waring might 
need support in conversation with the count, 
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while the two girls chatted pleasantly with My- 
ron and Trueman. 

They were thus grouped when other guests 
began to arrive, and before long the drawing- 
room was alive with visitors. May almost forgot 
that there was any formality about the occasion, 
so easy was it to respond to the kindly greetings 
and good wishes of Myron’s friends. It was be- 
wildering and inspiring at once to see all these 
finely dressed people, and to feel that she was 
of them and not merely a spectator. It recalled 
the social events at home, the sewing circles in 
the church vestry, the minister’s annual party, 
the—no, she would not compare it with the oc- 
casional quilting bees that lingered in Wenford, 
There 
was not much time for comparisons, but a sense 
of the contrasts and similarities flashed upon her 
now and again, sometimes amusing her, always 
interesting her. 

‘* After all,’’ she thought, in one brief breath- 
ing space, ‘‘it isn’t so very different. The girls’ 
dresses in Wenford are ever so much cheaper 
than these, but they look as bright. The men 
here are better dressed, but they’re as much 
alike as peas in a pod, and I shouldn’t know 
the servant at the door from Count von—some- 
thing—if somebody didn’t tell me which was 
which. The men know what to say, too !’? And 
her mirth rippled audibly, as she wondered how 
this and that young man at home would get on 
in such a gathering. 


as reminders of last century’s customs, 


‘*Ts it something I can laugh at, too, dear ?’’ 
asked Charlotte, turning to her with a gentle 
smile. 

‘‘[T’'m afraid not,’’ replied May, and she drew 
down the corners of her mouth, while her eyes 
continued to sparkle with merriment. ‘‘T was 
just thinking how different it all is from what I 
have been accustomed to, and yet how plain it 
is that your people are just human beings like 
the rest of us.”’ 

‘«That is the best way to think of them,”’ said 
Charlotte, gravely. She was on the point of ut- 
tering a rather cynical summary of the human 
characters behind within the ‘‘ animated 
fashion plates,’’? but she refrained. ‘‘ If May is 
fortunate enough,’’ she reflected, ‘‘ not to dis- 


and 


cover for herself how hollow are the pretensions 
of what seems to her to be high life, so much the 
better. It would be cruel to force her eyes open 
at this time.’’ Aloud, she said: ‘‘ What is the 
main difference you observe ?”’ 


“Well,” 


answered May, gazing about her, 


‘‘except for the men’s swallow -tail coats, it 
seems to me I miss the wall-flowers that amuse 
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and exasperate the girl at home when there is 
a party. You don’t know what I mean, of 
course Pe 
“Pm 
Charlotte. 
‘Perhaps so, but it often happens with us, 
you know, that the young men flock together, 
and the girls, of course, have to do likewise, and 
generally the men you’d most like to talk to are 
the most bashful, and stick to the walls like flies 
in November. 





not sure but that I do,’’ interposed 


Dear ! how countrified I am talk- 
ing !”’ 

‘* Don’t let that disturb you. | 
has the merit of being to the point.”’ 

‘*Oh,”? and May’s laughter again rippled to 
the surface, ‘‘ there is a wall-flower at last ! Now 
I feel at home.’’ 

“Who? 


around. 


like it. It 


where?’ asked Charlotte, looking 


‘“‘Over there, near the door to the dining- 
room.”’ 


‘We mustn’t have any wall-flowers here,’’ 


said Charlette, with an amused smile. ‘‘ Let’s 
go and pluck it!’ And taking May by the 
arm, she led her toward the young man in 


question. 

He had had his eyes furtively upon them, and 
as soon as they started he went forward to meet 
them. 

‘You are very rude, Leighton !’’ began Char- 
lotte. And, then: ‘‘ Mr. Holmes, May.’’ 

The young man addressed May without the 
slightest sign of diffidence, unless the flush on 
his cheeks could be called an indication. 

‘‘Tfeel as if I knew you already, Miss War- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘‘for Myron has told me some- 
thing about you.”’ 

‘*Why,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you are the ‘ Lay’ 
he has spoken of so often, aren’t you? Excuse 
me, I should have said Mr. Holmes.’’ 

** Not at all! That you have heard of me as 
‘Lay’ is proof enough of my friendship for My- 
ron, and a guarantee that we shall be friends, 
isn’t it ?’’ 

‘¢ Of course. 


seen you before.’ 


[ have wondered why I hadn't 


‘*Myron wouldn’t let me,’’ 
cidly. 

May looked surprised, and Charlotte laughed 
outright. 

‘*There’s a lover for you!” she exclaimed. 
‘‘T wonder: Myron permitted anybody to come 


said Holmes, pla- 


but, Leighton, that dosen’t excuse 
the usual You 
Go right out and let 
Greaves show you in with an extra loud call.”’ 


this evening ; 


you for not coming in way. 


haven’t been announced. 
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‘* No, please!’ protested Holmes. 


here. 


** Every- 
I came in through the 
lining-room. You know I am 
it I ought not.’’ 

uu haven’t congratulated Miss 


body knows I ar 
side door and 
always doing wl 
‘* Yes, and 
Waring yet.’’ 
Holmes promptly made aménds in an extrava- 


gant speech that brought the laughter again to 


May’s lips, and while those two were exchang- 
ing pleasantries, Charlotte whispered to Myron, 
who had drifted to them, ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell 
me Von Prieget 3 here ?’’ 
u would know it,’’ he an- 
kly told Trueman and Holmes 
hers how matters stood the day 
nd of course they kept away, 
but [ thought you would see Praeger anyhow. | 
hadn’t thought to mention him.”’ 

‘No, there’s been a great deal of trouble on 


your mind, poor boy!’ remarked 


oy presumed 
‘Il i 
and one or two 
after May came, 


swered. 


his sister, 
ironically, 

‘* Professor Hubbard,’’ called Greaves, at the 
door. 

‘“Come, deat said Charlotte to May, ‘‘ we 
must ld curiosity. He’s really de- 
lightful if he happens to take to you.”’ 

The professor 


meet our 
His head 

an abundance of snow-white 
was clean-shaven. 


is tall and spare. 
was crowned wit 
hair, but his fae 
bushy white br 


Underneath 
ws, his deep-set eyes glowed 
like coals. 

‘I congratulate any one,’’ he said, gravely, 
‘‘who is so fortunate as to become allied to the 
Crawford family 


He held May 


upon it. 


hand, with his eyes fixed 


‘Thank you,’’ she 
idity. ‘‘I think \ 
was so sorry for ) 

‘Victor is d 
without raising his 
mented with a 


said, feeling a sudden tim- 
met you the other day. I 
ur peor cat.’’ 

very well,’’ he responded, 
eyes. ‘‘His paw is orna- 
It isn’t as beautiful 
but it does very well for a 


mitten now. 
as your diamond 
cat.’’ 


May, not knowi 


am very proud of my diamond,” said 
¢ what else to say, for he still 
held her hand | kept his eyes upon it. 
‘*That’s right,’’ he rejoined. ‘‘ Aside from its 
significance on your finger, it is a very beautiful 
gem. Iam dev ¢ my life to making them.’’ 
‘* Making diamonds, Professor Hubbard !’’ 
‘Yes. Hadn’t vou heard that it is a scientific 
possibility ‘ae made more than one ; little 
be sur it The 


serious import is to discover 


ones, to genuine diamonds. 
only problem of 


the secret of m: 


cing them so that the artificial 
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stones shan’t cost rather more than the natural 
ones,”’ 

‘How fascinating! To think of one making 
his own diamonds !”’ 

‘Tt is fascinating, truly. I am on the verge 
of an important discovery, Miss Waring. Now, 
[ won’t promise, for I know not what disappoint- 
ments Nature, with her jealous guard over her 
secret forces, has in store for me; but nothing 
would surprise me less than to present you a 
wedding gift of diamonds of my own manufac- 
ture.”’ 

‘‘How lovely that would be! Would you, 
Professor Hubbard ?”’ 

‘Tf T succeed you shall be the first recipient, 
Miss Waring.”’ 

‘Mrs. Dalton, Miss Dalton,’’ droned Greaves, 
and May was immediately pounced upon by a 
gushing young lady, more stunningly dressed 
than anybody else in the gathering. She took 
both May’s hands in hers, and cried : 

‘T can’t wait for an introduction, Miss War- 
ing. I know at once who you are, of course, 
and I’ve been just dving to congratulate vou. 
You've no idea how much we all think of Mr. 
Crawford. I’m Kate Dalton, this is mamma, 
and we are dying to tell you what a splendid fel- 
low you are going to marry.”’ 


oh) 


‘“You are very kind,’’ responded May, more 
amused inan bewildered by Miss Dalton’s un- 
eeremonious effusiveness. ‘‘IT suppose I’ve 
learned to hold an opinion of Mr. Crawford 
something like that.’’ 

‘Of course you have,’’ giggled the young 
lady. ‘‘ How do, Myron? You don’t deserve it, 
of course; but I suppose I must congratulate 
you, too. Does he deserve it, mamma fs 

‘“Men don’t deserve anything,”’ 
Mrs. Dalton, sententiously. 
cood health, Miss Waring.’’ 


‘‘Dear me, ves!’’ 


responded 
‘*T hope you enjoy 
said May, beaming upon 
the portly lady, whose comfortable features ex- 
pressed anything but content. Mrs. Dalton 
should have been spare, like Professor Hubbard, 
to carry properly the burden of disappointment 
with which she seemed to be afflicted. As it 
was, her sighs puffed incongruously from her ca- 
pacious bosom, and aroused little sympathy on 
the part of observers. There was no opportunity 
just then to favor May with any of her choice 
tales of woe, for Kate kept up an effusive chatter 
until other visitors required May’s attention. 
And so the evening whirled along. From time 
to time May found opportunity for a word with 
her mother, who was very subdued in the midst 
of the brilliant gayety, and with one and another 


she had scraps of conversation. To her own sur- 
prise she found that there was no awkwardness 
about the affair. The Count Von Praeger amused 
ner with his high-flown language, as Miss Dalton 
did with her empty but evidently well-meant 
chattering. Leighton Holmes charmed her, and 
she readily analyzed his state of mind and heart. 
No wonder, for his eyes wandered constantly to 
Charlotte in a wistful way, and he spoke with 
more deference and candor than the others. 

‘T hope she’ll have him!’ thought May. 
‘Of course she will.”’ 

Professor Hubbard interested her rather more 
than any of the others; but she could not talk 
long with him, willing as he seemed to be to find 
in her a listener. Twice he had begun a ram- 
bling discourse on his second hobby, heredity ; 
but before she could get more than an introduc- 
tion to the subject, she was switched away to re- 
ceive the congratulations of somebody else. 
There was a fine stimulus to conversation in sev- 
eral musical selections by the count, who was a 
singer as well as a pianist of merit; and by Char- 
lotte, who could sing three showy songs quite 
well ; and once Miss Dalton sat down and sung 
‘‘Bonnie Sweet Bessie’’ with more voice than 
fecling. This was attended to with a semblance 
of interest, but the count sang in German, and 
Charlotte’s songs were old stories to everybody ; 
so they helped only in setting the talk to a live- 
lier measure. 

Later there was supper—a rather informal pro- 
ceeding, but welcome to all as if they had neg- 
lected their dinners to make room for it. May 
thought that the young men at home could not 
have made for the salads and ices with more 
vigor and desperate determination to provide for 
themselves and their ladies. The reason for 
Leighton’s entrance through the dining-room was 
then apparent, for the table was bountifully sup- 
plied with flowers—‘‘ from his own gardens,’’ as 
Myron explained to May. 

It was midnight before all the guests had de- 
parted. Mrs. Waring had retired early, pleading 
a headache. May had gone but a few minutes 
before Charlotte, and at half-past twelve Myron 
was alone in the drawing-room, indulging in hap- 
py reflections over his present and future. A 
light rustle caused him to look up in surprise. 
His mother stood at the hall-door, clad in a loose 
wrapper. She was pale and evidently very much 
disturbed. 

‘‘What is it, mother?’ asked Myron, going 
toward her. 


‘Almost all of our jewels have disappeared !’’ 
she answered, in a whisper. 














“OUR JEWELS HAVE DISAPPEARED !”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONFUSION CONFOUNDED. 


For a moment Myron faced his mother with- 
out speaking. Then he started rapidly toward 
the stairs. 

‘Wait!’ she exclaimed, laying hold of his 
arm. ‘‘ Let us not act hastily !’ 

‘But, mother,’’ he protested, ‘‘ what is to be 
gained by delay? It is a time to act quickly !’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ she responded, but there is noth- 
ing for you to do up-stairs. You certainly do 
not want to alarm May and Mrs. Waring.”’ 

‘‘No, I suppose not, but——’”’ 

‘‘Charlotte will be down in a moment. She 
will tell you just what she found. Now she is 
in May’s room. We heard May stirring and 
I sent her in.”’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘“T was fearful that May might have been dis- 
turbed by our exclamations when we discovered 
the loss, and sent Charlotte in to distract her at- 
tention. You wouldn’t want May to be troubled 
by the matter, would you ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Myron, hardly knowing whether 
it was so important that his intended should be 
kept in ignorance of an event of the kind, but 
presuming that his mother’s judgment must be 
right ; ‘‘ tell me what you know of the matter.”’ 

‘Tt was not until Charlotte was nearly un- 
dressed that she noticed that the door of the 
cabinet in which the jewels have been kept was 
slightly ajar. Supposing that she had carelessly 
left it open, she pushed the door to, expecting 
the spring lock to catch. It failed to do so, and 
then she saw that the lock was broken.”’ 

‘Second story burglars,’’ interrupted Myron, 
‘(while the party was in progress.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so. She examined the drawers at 
once and found that some of the most valuable 
jewels were gone.”’ 

‘Some of them, eh ?—not all?” 

‘*No. Nearly all the rubies and all the 
comparatively common articles have been left. 
Every diamond and most of the pearls were 
taken.”’ 


‘¢ Curious discrimination. ’’ 

‘TJ don’t think it was discrimination. If the 
thief had had time for that would he not have 
left the antique gems that are more valuable as 
heirlooms than for their intrinsic worth? And 
would he not have taken the rubies ?”’ 

‘It certainly would seem as if he would have 
taken the most valuable articles if he knew any- 
thing about their value.’’ 

‘*Or she!’ 
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‘“She? What do you mean?’ 

‘Nothing, except that we do not know that 
the thief was a man. Of course it is probable, 
but—I thought of ignorant persons, like serv- 
ants, Myron, who might judge a gem from its 
setting rather than from its stone.’’ 

“H?’m! How long is Charlotte going to be ?”’ 

‘I don’t know. What do you want ?’’ 

‘*T want to see the cabinet.’”’ 

‘*T suppose you’d better look at it. I didn’t 
want you to go up at first, for fear the talking 
would be heard in the next room, which is 
May’s, you know.”’ 

**T’]] look out for that. Will you come up a 

Mother and son went up-stairs, and cautiously 
entered Charlotte’s room. It was at the north- 
western corner of the house, with two windows 
opening to the north and two to the west. Those 
at the north were directly over the roof of the 
porch. 

‘Is everything just as Lottie found it?’ 
whispered Myron, as he paused in front of the 
cabinet. 

‘*T think so.’’ 

Myron bent over and examined the little door 
without touching it. Then he pulled each of the 
drawers part way out, looked into them and 
shut them. Stepping back from the table on 
which it rested, he gazed hard at the cabinet. 
His mother watched him anxiously. 

‘* How about the windows ?’”’ he whispered. 

‘* All four were down and locked, as they are 
now,”’ replied his mother. 

‘€ And the door ?’’ 

“Open. The room was used——’”’ 

‘* Yes, Tremember. The ladies used it.’’ 

He went out, beckoning his mother to follow. 
While they were in the room they could hear the 
low voices of Charlotte and May from the adjoin- 
ing chamber. They were conversing as only 
girls can after a party, and Charlotte was evi- 
dently well concealing the excitement caused by 
the loss of the jewels. 

Myron listened a moment when he was in the 
hallway. The rippling murmur of May’s low 
laughter and the sober ticking of the ancient 
clock in the broad hall below were the only 
sounds he heard. He went down-stairs, his 
mother following him to the sitting-room, where 
he turned up a light. 


‘‘The door was pried open,’’ he said, taking 
up a position on a rug before the fireplace, and 
speaking somewhat oracularly. ‘‘ The cabinet is 
a pretty thing, but as far as being a place of 
safety for jewels—humph! They might as well 
have been in an open workbasket. I have some- 
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times myself opened an ordinary house door 

with a case-knife by inserting the blade between 

door and joint and pushing back the bolt.”’ 
‘*The last time you tried it I remember that 

the knife blade broke,”’ said Mrs. Crawford. 
Myron nodded. 


‘““Tt was a rather strong lock and a weak 
knife,’? he said. ‘‘ The cabinet lock is a flimsy 
contrivance——’ 


‘‘Why were you so careful not to touch it, 
Myron ?”’ 

‘* Because it ought to be left exactly as it is. 
A detective might find something significant even 
in a finger mark, and I feared to erase the slight- 
est stain.”’ 

‘A detective?’ murmured Mrs. Crawford, gaz- 
ing dubiously at the carpet. 

‘Certainly. You cannot think of letting the 
affair go uninvestigated, can you ?”’ 

‘*No, not that, but I shrink so from having 
policemen rummaging around the house, with 
all the publicity of it.’’ 

‘*You hardly understand, mother,’’ said My- 
ron, smiling. ‘‘I don’t mean to report the af- 
fair to the local police, but I advise the engag- 
ing of a private detective from New York. He 
would want to work privately, without doubt.”’ 

‘But his presence here would cause question 
and comment. What could we say ?”’ 

‘“Why, if it were necessary to say anything, 
what should we say but that we had been rob- 
bed? It’s very annoying, but there’s nothing 
scandalous, is there, in suffering a loss by rob- 
bery ?”’ 

‘‘Myron,”’ said Mrs. Crawford, earnestly, ‘‘ you 
don’t seem to get the whole force of this matter. 
The windows were closed, fastened, and none of 
the fastenings are broken. The robbery must 
have been committed from within.”’ 

‘*That’s tolerably clear.”’ 

‘* And we have had a houseful of people here 
this evening—friends and neighbors. Doesn’t it 
occur to you that an official investigation would 
mean that all our friends would be put more or 
less under suspicion? I don’t know exactly 
how to express myself, but it would certainly 
create a great scandal if we were to subject all 
our visitors to examination.”’ 

Myron took a turn or two up and down the 
room, his brows knit, his hands clasped behind 
his back. 

‘¢ Mother,’’ he said, suddenly, ‘‘are you go- 
ing to counsel letting the jewels go? Did you 
ever stop to reckon their value ?”’ 

‘‘No, to both questions. They are worth 
many thousands of dollars, I suppose, and, of 
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course, I cannot think of making no effort to re- 
cover them, but it seems to me the loss would be 
less than we should suffer if we allowed the matter 
to go into a professional detective’s hands. We 
should inevitably fall in the esteem of our neigh- 
bors, estrangements would be created ——’’ 

‘*T don’t see it,’’ interrupted Myron. ‘‘ Think, 
mother, the robbery of the gems while the party 
was in progress doesn’t mean that the deed was 
necessarily done by one of our guests.”’ 

Mrs. Crawford started, and looked uncomfort- 
able. 

‘T haven’t said that it was done by one of the 
guests,” 

‘No; but didn’t you suggest that suspicion 
might fall upon some, or all of them ?”’ 

‘*Only in the mind of a professional detective. 
It sounded very disagreeable to hear you put the 
thought into words.”’ 


she said. 


‘* Well, I was speaking from the same point of 
view. What I was coming at was this: The 
very presence of the party would give a thief the 
best chance in the world to operate. It seems to 
me a detective would be likely to take that view 
rather than that any one of 
guilty.”’ 


our friends was 


Mrs. Crawford was silent. She had sat down, 
and, while Myron paced up and down nervously, 
she fingered a fold of her wrapper and _ studied 
the floor. Myron was at a loss to understand 
his mother’s reluctance to taking radical action. 
It was with relief that he turned to his sister 
when she entered the room. 

‘You have a very happy sweetheart, Myron,”’ 
she said. , 

‘*T’m glad to hear it,’’ he responded, shortby. 
‘* Lottie, were your windows closed when you 
went to your room to go to bed ?’’ 

‘* All but one,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ the southern 
of the west windows had been open all the even- 
ing.”’ 

Myron turned sharply to his mother. 

‘*T understood that all were closed,’’ she said, 
in confusion. 

‘‘Even that window,’’ explained Charlotte, 
‘‘was so near closed as to be useless as an en- 
trance.”’ 

‘* What do you mean ?’”’ asked Myron. 

“Tt is only with the utmost difficulty that it 
can be raised more than a few inches. I raised 
it as high as it would go early in the evening. 
When I went to bed it was exactly as I had left 
it. Nobody could have got in through the open- 
ing. 


‘*T’m not sure,’’ said her brother, leaving the 
room abruptly. 
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‘} What does he think of it, 
Charlotte. 
‘*He is very much disturbed, of course, that’s 


’ asked 


mamma ?’ 


very natural ; but he’s for having a professional 
detective put to work.”’ 

‘* Well, why not ?”’ 

‘“‘T think we ought to do everything ourselves 
first,’’ replied Mrs. Crawford, hesitatingly, ‘‘ be- 
fore calling upon outsiders.’ 

‘*T suppose that is just what Myron is doing 
now,’’ said Charlotte, sitting down. 

There was a brief interval of silence, and then 
Myron returned. 

‘‘T can’t find any trace of tracks under your 
window, Lottie,’’? he said. ‘‘ lam convinced that 
the thing was done from inside, but there were a 
dozen ways in which the robber might have got 
Will either of you mind if I 
run down to the village? I shan’t be gone fifteen 
minutes. ”’ 

Charlotte looked a little startled. Mrs. Craw- 
ford answered : ‘‘ 1 suppose there’s no danger at 
all now. The reasonable way to look at it would 
be to feel that the robber has done his work and 


into the house. 


gone, and yet I feel nervous.”’ 

‘*T'll call Greaves, if you like.”’ 

‘*No, don’t do that. If you want the whole 
town to know what has happened, tell the serv- 
ants. We'll sit up till you return, Myron.” 

‘*As you like. I shan’t be long.”’ 

His mother followed him to the door. 

“Youre not going to notify the police, I 

hope?’ she said. 
** Against inclination? Of course not, 
mother! I shan’t even hire a detective without 
your full consent. I tell you some time exactly 
what ’'m about. You trust me !’ 

Ki Implicitly, Myron.”’ 


your 


‘* Be sure, you may. I don’t understand you, 
but I shan’t presume to do anything contrary to 
your expressed wishes. We'll talk of the pro- 
fessional detective when I get back, perhaps. 
Meantime, beg Lottie for me not to disturb her 
room. I shall want a good look at it by day- 
light. Id rather she’d sleep somewhere else to- 
night.” 

‘*T don’t doubt that she’ll be glad to.’’ 

Myron hurried away. As he went, he not only 
pondered the plan he had formed for making a 
thorough investigation of the robbery without 
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resort to professional detectives, but he kept his 
eyes and ears open for anything unusual around 
him. It would not have surprised him in the 
least to see a booty-laden burglar leap from be- 
hind a tree at any moment, and he was fully pre- 
pared to give chase if such an event should occur. 
Putney Villas, however, was as peaceful as the 
serenest of autumn moons could make it, and 
not even a dog barked as he made his way rap- 
idly down the hill to the village. He stopped 
when he came to a drug-store, and pulled the 
night-bell vigorously. The answer came with 
reasonable promptness from a window over the 
store. 
‘Who 
voice, 
‘*Halloo, Billy !’ responded Myron. 
‘**Ts that you, Crawford? Wait a minute !”’ 


is it, and what’s wanted?” said a 


‘Wait yourself, Billy. I don’t want you !”’ 
“No? Then, what in——’’ 
‘‘Wake up Niles, I want to send a tele- 


gram.”’ 

“Oh ! Well, if it were anybody else I'd see you 
a long ways further, however!’ And the head 
disappeared. 

A few minutes later the door of the store was 
thrown open from within, and a surly voice bade 
Myron enter. 

‘* Don’t be ugly, Niles,”’ 
inside. 


said Myron, going 
‘* You know [ll make it all right with 
you.”’ 

‘** You can’t expect a fellow to be angelic when 
he’s roused out of sleep like this,”’ 
operator. 


retorted the 
‘*Where’s your dispatch ?” 

‘*Wouldn’t it be as well to strike a light ?’’ 

‘Huh! guess ’twill, Dm 
yet.”” 

‘Can you get New Haven ?”’ asked Myron, as 
the operator worked bunglingly over an_ oil- 
lamp. 

‘Cert. Find a blank on the counter there.’’ 

Myron wrote a dispatch and handed it to 
Niles. The public telephone and telegraph of- 
fice of Scarsdale was situated in the back room of 
the drug-store. 


not half awake 


‘* All right,’ said Niles, after counting the 
words, ‘‘ sixty-nine cents.’’ 
Myron paid the charge and hurried out, the 


clicking of the machine sounding cheerfully a= 
Niles began to call for New Haven. 


(To he continued, ) 
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A VISIT TO CAIRO. 
By F. E. B 

THERE was not the least doubt about our having 
reached Cairo. The clutching, shrieking, mad- 
house crowd of night-gowned Egyptians that lay 
in wait for us as we left the train was enough to 
convince us of that. And our conviction was 
strengthened by the tall and brilliantly garbed run- 
ning footmen, who preceded the break that bore 
us to the hotel; by the pavementless streets, over 
which wheels rolled as noiselessly as though they 
were fitted with pneumatic tires ; by yonder string 
of loose-jointed camels, sloping along with aggressive 
self-satisfaction ; by the veiled women, gliding by 
like uncanny, black spirits; and by the multitude 
of demure little donkeys with their mischievous 
drivers. It was all perfectly delightful to one who 
had never before been in the Orient, and that night 
was filled with vivid dreams, through which flitted 
characters out of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ without 
ceasing. 

But, oh, the disappointment of the next morning, 
when I had the misfortune to take my first walk 
abroad to the west of the Esbekeeyeh, into that 
quarter of straight, broad streets where strangers 
most do congregate, and whence the English gar- 
rison has made its influence felt throughout all 
the lands of Egypt! Save for the ubiquitous 
donkey and an occasional sais—than whom, be it 
said in passing, there is surely no ‘‘ smarter ’’ thing 
in the way of a servant to be found on earth—I 
might just as well have been in any of the towns 
that dot the northern coast of the Mediterranean. 
But, fortunately, the quarter is very small—only 
one section of the orange, so to speak—and I had 
only to go in any other direction, as I soon discov- 
ered, to find my interest of the previous afternoon 


AWAITING AN AUDIENCE WITH A GRANDEE. 
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return in full force and see a plenty of just such sights as I 
had hoped for, and which, notwithstanding a long preparation, 
filled me with a multitude of new sensations greater than I 
supposed it possible for an adult human being to find place 
for. I seemed to be a spectator in a great show, with a con- 
stant panorama of unwonted sights passing before my eyes, and 








it took me very many weeks before I found myself regarding 
them as real, and not mere painted fancies. My camera was a 
decided aid to me in solidifying the visions, and had it not 
been for that useful instrument I verily believe I should 
now be looking back upon my stay in Cairo as very much 
the same sort of experience as an 
entertaining trip I once took to the 
moon during an illness in«child- 
hood. And yet I had no startling 
adventures. I saw nothing but what 
I had thought from a preparatory 
course of reading I should be likely 
to see—the common sights. that 





every book on Cairo classifies and 

catalogues, as it were. Suppose we take a short stroll to the 
north, the south or the east of the Esbekeeyeh. We pass, 
for instance, a man lying asleep in the middle of the side- 
walk, so enveloped in his ample garments that he looks like 
nothing so much as a bag of coal, and passers-by turn out for 
him, as a matter of course, so as not to disturb his rest. We 
see groups of long-robed, dignified-looking gentry awaiting 
audience of some grandee; public writers, under extempor- 
ized awnings, holding the paper on the palm of the left hand, 
in lieu of a desk, and writing with a split reed ; public readers 
and story-tellers, seated above their hearers in dark, little 





























SNAP-SHOTS IN CAIRO'S STREETS. 


















































coffee-houses, separated from the street only by an elaborately 




















turned wooden grating; a barber shaving a customer’s head in - 
the open air, both squatting on their haunches ; sellers of sugar- 4 
cane, which seems to form, with lettuce, a good part of the sh 
people’s food in season ; little mites of shops, scarcely bigger ri 
than baby-houses; men of all complexions, white, yellow, ar 
brick-red, copper-colored, brown, the shining black of ebony, 
and the dull black of gutta-percha ; men in all manner of cos- 3 
tumes, consular kirwasses resplendent with gold lace and ‘\. 
scimitars ; Bedaween ; Nubians ; bushy-haired, betogaed Bisha- brill 
reen peddling spears, shields of rhinoceros hide, and long, two- A 
edged swords that look as though ay 
they had been inherited from thi bs 
Crusaders ; Arabs from Sinai, with +p 
things for sale resembling big, gray 
sausages, but prov ing to bea paste 
of dates done up in antelope-skin ; 4 
Algerians ; Tunisians; Jews, with 
ridiculous little corkscrew curls - 
hanging from their temples ; Uy 
Syrians ; Persians; Greeks and Albanians in ludicrous short, ¥ 
plaited white petticoats, and with beautiful fluffy balls of red x 4 
worsted on the tips of their turned up toes; Armenians ; ’ 
Turks ; Kast Indians, spindle-shanked and much beturbaned ; ? + 
women bearing their little ones astride upon the left shoulder, ., 
and others with a rainbow shift for their only garment, draw- of 
ing water at the public fountains in great jars of earthenware 1! 
and of metal, fashioned in shapes still to be found pictured in at 
tombs five thousand and more years old, and so heavy that ct 
one marvels where they find the strength to lift them. ral 
Here is a water-carrier staggering under the unwieldy load ah 
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WOMEN OF CAIRO, 
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of his goat-skin, a hideous thing, black, shining 
and distended to the semblance of a monstrously 
bloated dead dog. He is on his way to sprinkle 
a street or fill a house-tank, or mayhap he has 
borne his burden all the way from the Nile 
to feed an insatiable public fountain. There 
goes a dispenser of drinking water, bending 
under the weight of his stone jar, clinking 
his cups of hammered brass, and _ stopping 
every few steps to give drink to a thirsty cus- 
tomer. He has a well-recognized ‘‘ beat,’’ and 
is paid either at once with a date or two, a bit 
of sugar-cane or other eatable, or else at stated 
periods with a small coin. Yonder comes a two- 
wheeled, springless donkey-cart, a half-dozen 
women squatting like pyramids upon it, and a 
turbaned bunch of rags running alongside. 
And here is a donkey pacing daintily down the 
street, with a bag of wind on his back—literally, 
a bag of wind, but with a nucleus in the shape 
of a veiled lady, riding astride, her outer gar- 
ment inflated by the breeze, and her legs drawn 
up to kneeling 
posture by 
shortened _ stir- 
rups. Her seat 
is very insecure, 
and if she be 
met unexpect- 
edly by a good 
strong gust of 
wind, off she 
will go. It was 
my good fortune to see such a sight one day 
during a March blow. A squall, bursting sud- 
denly around a corner, lifted my lady clean 
from the saddle to the ground, where she fell 
flat on her back with the child she was car- 
rying on top of her, the donkey meanwhile jog- 
ging on, until stopped by his driver, as uncon- 
cernedly as the merry wind that caused the dis- 
aster. Physically, the woman was not in the 
least hurt, but her feelings were terribly lacer- 
ated, for she showed things unseemly to be 
shown outside the harem, and she bawled and 
wailed the while she remedied the disorder. 

But great ladies—and I mean by that pachas’ 
wives and the ‘‘ upper suckles’’ generally—do 
not ride donkey-back nowadays. Veiled to the 
eyes in the white, semi-transparent veil of 
Turkey (it is the common herd that veil in im- 
penetrable black) they take their airings in light 
broughams swiftly drawn by blooded horses, the 
inevitable eunuch on the box beside the coach- 
man, and two brilliant wand-bearing sdiises run- 
ning ahead. Matter-of-fact people may scoff at 
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True, the fellaheen women, who 
rarely wear veils, are plain and 
ely without exception ; but that 
her class of women, whom any 
may see unveiled by simply 











passing through the curious quar- 
er called the ‘‘ Fish-market,’’ and 
other parts of the town of similar 
wracter, is certainly not lacking 
charm. Indeed, many of them 

ck cidedly good-looking, if not 
xactly pretty according to west- 
rn standards, and the faint 
tattoo-marks on chin and fore- 
ul often add a kind of pi- 
incy to the expression. May 
then, the great ladies of the 

nd be actually as fascinating as 


ONE MEANS OF LOCOMOTION, 


the trite old notion, but it is 
none the less certain that these 
veiled ladies have a very mys- 
terious and houri-like fascina- 
tion for a true lover of the sex, 
as he catches a_ tantalizing 
glimpse of them through the 
carriage windows, their great 
eyes flashing miischievously 
and coquettishly between 
snowy veil and stenciled eye- 
brows, and their complexions 
seeming to be ofta purity and 
beauty beyond praise. And 
why shouldn’t they be just as 
pretty and attractive as they 
appear to be, and as they were 
formerly always reputed to be? 


”? 


*’ LITTLE MITES OF SHOPS. 


they seem 





» be when they glance 
their lustrous eyes at you from be- 








hind their fleecy draperies ? 

\nother very frequent sight is a 
funeral wending its swift and noisy 
way to the cemetery outside the city’s 
walls The procession moves at al- 
most running pace —soldiers would 
call it quick-step—and is headed by 
one or more blind men and beggars 
chant the creed of Islam. After 
ther the male relations, their 
nun often augmented by fanatics, 
and nd them boys singing. The 
hody follows, borne head foremost 
up er resting on the shoulders 
of fh ; of the deceased, and covered 

CARRYING WATER FROM THE PUBLIC FOUNTAIN. witl striped India shawl. An up- 
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4 WOMAN’S MODE OF LOCOMOTION, METHOD OF CARRYING CHILDREN, 
right at the head of 
the bier bears the 
dead man’s fez. Af- 
ter the body come 





ing what looked like 
dummy torches, top- 
ped with bunches of 
bright cloths ; then 


the women of the a mounted band of 


family, with hair un- music ( playing on 
done and in mourning 
robes of blue. Added 
to these are other 
women, hired to lift 
up their voices and 
weep. And they do 
so with a will, filling 
the air with shrill, 
ear - piercing ulula- 
tions. 


one occasion ‘‘ Ta-ra- 
ra-hoom-de-ay,’’ by 
way of a_ wedding 
march!); then an- 
other squadron of 
cavalry ; and, finally, 
a gorgeous state-car- 
riage, drawn by four 
horses, flanked by 
saises and driven by 
a European coach- 
man, wearing a fez, 


The guide - books 
say bridal processions 





are just as frequent 
as funerals, but that 
was not my experience. During an 


X = - ‘uropes 
CARRYING WATER IN A GOAT’S SKIN. with two European 





entire winter passed in Cairo I never 
saw but two, and on each occasion 
the contracting parties belonged to 
the selectest circle of Egypt's ‘¢ Pour 
ITundred’’ (the bridegroom in one 
ease being a son of Riaz Pacha), 
and the pageants therefore were per- 
haps not so characteristically Ori- 
ental as they doubtless would have 
heen in the case of humbler mortals 





Still they were very entertaining 
hows. Both processions were alike. 
irst came four men abreast, stark 





naked, save for short linen drawers 


; | | 
about the loins; then a squadron of i Sip a a 


cavalry; then a group of men bear- 
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footmen behind, also wearing fezes. The bride 
was in the carriage, on her way to the bride- 
groom’ s but the shades were down 
and not the least glimpse could be got of her. 
Following the carriage, came several mounted 


house, 
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eunuchs, and behind them a long line of 


broughams, h with a eunuch beside the 
coachman and veiled ladies inside, some of 


them showing splendid embroideries and much 
fine raiment 





FASHIONABLE WEDDING 


MY EQUINE PARADOX 


By DANIEI 

AUTHOR OF 

I was known as incorrigible, my proclivity for 
horses and tree-climbing earning for me the cog- 
nomen of ‘‘Tom.’’ My father was a gentleman 
farmer, my mother a timid, sensitive woman. I 
had been reared on a farm in the North, where 
my naturally boyish instincts had been hus- 
banded by out-door life. My development along 
this line was furthered by our subsequent re- 
moval to a Southwestern State,’ where my home 
was a large house built of logs, surrounded by 
white wooden porches, over which climbed the 
wild, luxuriant growth of the trumpet-vine, and 
other vines indigenous to the soil. All about 
towered the great giant sycamores and oaks, 
and the only signs which fed my eager, sensitive 
ear were the wild bird-calls by day, and the 
dreary hooting of the owls and whip-poor-wills 


at night. My sole companions were the animals 
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** MARGARET,” “‘ 


PROCESSION IN CAIRO, 


MORGAN. 


THE Docror’'s S ” 2c 


of the farm My eyes fed on the wealth of 
bloom in its wild hatints, and the trees waved a 
welcome to n Nature’s melodies 
ywhere—at early morning and at 
quiet evenings’ glow ; small wonder, then, that 
ition pictured life to me in a 
rom tl 
throbbing naturs 
the soft breat] 
with its messa 


eager steps. 


wooed me evel 


my wild imagin 


strange, way, tutored as I was by 

voicing her secret urgings in 
f the breeze, as it came freighted 
Nature 


spered me the story, and in my 


ves of love and gladness. 
loved and wl 


awakening senses there arose the vain longing 


which has no voice. At night I stole to a high 
window, for our house was dignified by a garret, 
whose sole opening was four panes of glass, 
which procured a fine, sweeping view of the 


wooded hills about our home, and in this hid- 


den corner was my world of fancy—my dream- 
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land. It was my sleeping chamber, as well as 
the store-house of all my treasures. A single 
bedstead of dark-stained wood, a chair, an old 
trunk, piled promiscuously with books—scraps 
of written thoughts unfinished and obscure—the 
first feeble effort of the awakening soul to pour 
bits of 
dry leaves, moss and buds, gathered at moments 


itself out in some tangible living form ; 


of fancy, and associated with some hour of ques- 
tioning or imagining, a promiscuous assortment 
of many an hour’s idle planning, this old recep- 
tacle was the sole possession to which I attached 
any great importance in the house, and this 
wonderful window became the eye of my soul, 
for from it I garnered the rich store of mys- 
terious messages from the shining vault above ; 
there I knelt peering into the high heavens, 
where the moon rode in silent majesty, and 
where I read the stars as beacons calling me, I 
knew not whither. I strained my listening ear 
to catch the soft sighing of wind, sensing in 
unknown manner the truth that Nature 
had her voice, too, and one must need attune 


some 


his soul to woo her moods, and, urging thus 
my own soul, I seemed to reach far out above 
and beyond this mundane life into that great, 
broad, mysterious realm teeming with floating 
clouds, reflecting back the luminous mass of 
glittering worlds so far removed. In wondering 
simplicity I dwelt in dreamland, with never a 
response, save in the depth of awe awakened by 
the awful majesty of space which spread out be- 
fore me, bidding me press on, and that some- 
where in that starry deep there lay hidden the 
great source of all. At these moments I thrilled 
with an unknown joy, my heart beat wildly, I 
reached out my arms beseechingly, imploring 
the stars to answer me. What was this power, 
this far away voice that whispered such melodi- 
Ah, 
child that I was, I could not determine, and, 
weary and still craving, I would fling myself 
upon my back, cast back my long hair over the 
pillow, throw wide my arms, 


ous unknown things to my young heart? 


and lie there 
flooded in the moon’s light, and, steeped in 
fancy’s play, let all the wild longings of an un- 
trained heart leap and wrestle, as did the glint- 
ing rays of the moonbeams which flitted in 
and out my window, so free and wild were my 
thoughts. Thus, at night, I dreamed the hours 
away, sleep wrapping me in her soft garments, 
until all physical sense was deadened, and my 
soul wandered free in the 
slumber-land. 


unknown world of 


At night, then, I was a creature of imagina- 


tion ; during the day as changed a being, and as 
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distinct as though two entities occupied the same 
body—one for broad day, the other for the night 
time only. My parents began to know me as a 
most unaccountable girl. I leaped and ran in 
the warm sunlight, happy, thoughtless and free, 
scorning shoes and stockings and a ‘‘ sunbon- 
net ’’ as a detestation. My hair had grown sandy 
from contact with the sun’s warm kisses, and 
my hands were brown and chubby ; my face 
freckled to a degree which precluded all idea of 
comeliness. Only one thing remained in my 
favor: I had been well educated, and had fol- 
lowed with avidity all my masters’ training. 
There was no particular harm in me. I was only 
wiid, so they said ; but despite my mental ac- 
complishments I was the most ungovernable 
madcap the place over, and famed for my horse- 
womanship, whose exploits were totally incom- 
patible with what one would expect in a woman. 
Wild races, bare-back, bare-footed, too, tearing 
through the woods, past farmhouses, through 
meadows, over fences, anywhere I might be 
found in the most unexpected places and condi- 
tions, singing as I fled, filling the air with wild- 
est strains of joy, and utter happiness written in 
every line of my rugged face. Was there ever a 
more despairing mother, or a more thoughtless, 
happy girl? 

Our adjoining neighbor was an aristocratic 
family of wealth and position, whose heir—an 
only son—of whom it was said was college- 
trained, dignified and handsome, and sat his 
horse like a prince. Many and fruitless had 
been the efforts of the eligible girls and anxious 
mammas to procure this catch, still he remained 
unmoved, apparently quite reckless of his own 
future, for he had never yet been known to pay 
serious court to any one. 

Fear entered my poor mother’s heart when she 
contemplated the hour, when, sooner or later, I 
would be surprised in one of those venturesome 
pranks of a bare-backed canter, or, bare legged, 
paddling in the brook ; or, worse still, a reckless 
swim in the branch which formed the dividing 
line between the two estates ; for my ungoverna- 
ble delight in tearing through the trees, standing 
upright on the horse’s back, the reins in one 
hand, the other wildly beating the air, urging 
my horse to his utmost, my wild hair streaming 
behind my head, and resembling more the Me- 
If I should 
thus be discovered by our highly respectable 
neighbor my disgrace would be certain, and these 


dusa’s than an American girl’s. 


misgivings formed the basis for my mother’s 
anxiety. The neighbors roundabout, too—kind 
souls—were filled with the terror of an uncertain 
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fate which they saw presaged by the pursuit of 
pleasures so fraught with danger to a girl. I was 
happy and free as the winds which played 
What cared 
I for neighbor’s, or weak women’s, fears, and far 


amongst my tangled mass of hair. 


less still this ‘‘ aristocrat,’ whom my mother 
had taught me to regard as the only bugbear of 
my life! Was I not constantly assailed with the 
reminder that I ‘fought to be a /Jady, and that 
Mr. Gilbert would never countenance a girl who 
knew no dignity, no restraint?’ In vain my 
mother’s anxious fears were dinned into my ear, 
her lamentations at the fruitlessness of my edu- 
cation, her utter hopelessness of seeing me set- 
tled down. Oh, had I only been a boy! Re- 
grets were useless and short-lived. I was out 
and away again, heedless alike of admonitions 
and commands, and, when on Marco’s back, 
away sped all thoughts of rich husband, or 
**opinions.’’ | was born to be free, and flung 
to the winds restraint and rules of etiquette. At 
other times I was quite tractable, fulfilled my 
duties quickly, and stealthily crept away to my 
dreams and the fulfillment of my happiness. 

At length the hour of my apparent doom ar- 
rived—the much dreaded thing, the awful, had 
fallen on my defenseless head. 

I had conceived the wild idea of taking—for 
one of my scapegrace pranks—a ride on a mule 
recently purchased by my father. The mule was 
somewhat of an unknown quantity as to disposi- 
tion, etc., but Lwas just about to ascertain all 
that by a trial, when woe is me! I was discov- 
ered, just as I had ridden up toa pair of bars 
which led to a pasture near the house. I was 
without shoes or hose, and sitting astride the 
mule, for, as I said, I was in no way certain of 
how he would receive his lesson in circus busi- 
ness, and assumed the position best calculated 
to give a firm seat. [had previously determined 
he should jump the bars—that is, the greater 
part of them, and had just lowered two, and sat 
digging my feet into his sides, as intimation of 
my intentions, when he resisted, of course, as 
only a mule can. My poor mother, fearful of 
the result, stood on the back porch watching the 
proceedings, mentally questioning the sanity of 
my efforts. I looked up and saw right before 
me, riding on a shining white horse, the much- 
dreaded personage, designated ‘‘ our neighbor.’’ 
One swift glance of consternation toward my 
mother, a rush of crimson to my face, and a 
gleam of determination in my eye, and, with a 
few strong sweeps, I hurled back two more bars, 
dug my feet with such sudden vehemence into 
the sides of the unsuspecting beast that he gave 
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a vault and we \ I still beat 
his poor sides until we had fled far from sight, 
and for the first time a real crushing weight of 


fear possessed my soul. 


vere over and away. 


Alas ! for my mother’s 
v | had broken her heart, and 
d forever. I dismounted after 
ew myself upon the soft grass, 
utterly miserabl The poor, tired creature 


dreams! I kn 
that I was disg 
a while, and tl 
meekly cropped the tender shoots, and I can recall 
still the steady grind of his teeth as he mangled 
the soft young 
envied him the 
I dreaded to 1 
tions and repre 


grass in his powerful jaws. I 
insensibility to moral suffering. 
knowing well the aeccusa- 

hes which awaited me. 
The moment of my judgment came. I was 
lectured for th 
common decei 


sundredth time on ‘‘ propriety, 
the latter was my father’s 
pet expression), and solemnly warned, with re- 
peated injunctions, that should such a thing as 
riding a mule ever occur again, I must prepare 
myself for severity and unrelenting surveillance. 

Believing myself for ever undone, I fled to my 
little attic room, 
ble heart-broken child. I had really never meant 
to be so wild, 


shorn of all my glory, a misera- 


las I reflected upon the sorry 
picture I must 
august person, 


ive been in the eyes of this very 
the hot blood rushed over my 
face and neck, dyeing them scarlet. 


suffering reflection most of the night. 


I lay in 
No moon 
or stars now to sport with. I was abandoned by 
all, for Nature hung a sombre mantle betwixt me 
and them, and turned a frowning front to my 
repenting face. 

Time wore and as the days lengthened I 
became more quiet. Somehow, I had lost the 
spring which previously prompted to such 
freaks, and lost much of my former rashness, 
gradually subsiding into household interests. 
True, I still rod 
went, for my he 


over the wild hills, singing as I 
rt was too full of young joy to 
be silenced when all nature was moved to song 
about me. 
One Sunday afternoon I was alone at home. 
The sun was shining soft and* warm in the 
porch, and I had taken a book and sat in the 
shadow of the vine, dressed in a simple white 
frock, a blue t of ribbon at my throat. I 
was pure and sedate, for I really could be so, al- 
though I had |] 
by my past acts 
thoughtful, won 
a little time Reading intently, a 
footstep startled me, and looking up I saw Mr. 
Gilbert. At first I was tempted to run to the 
woods and hid 


lost the reputation of dignity 
hut despite all that I was a 
ly creature, and only required 
le Vi lop. 


nyself, but my sense of hospi- 
tality overcame personal fear, and I smiled and 
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stood up ready to receive him, whereupon he 
smiled quite gently, and said, ‘‘ You are Miss 
Lawrence, I presume ?”’ 

‘“Yes. My father is not at home,”’ I 
claimed, quite embarrassed by his presence. 

Here I paused, quite certain he would leave 
me at once, but not so. On the contrary, he 
marched straight up with a quizzical look on 
his face, took up the book I had just laid on the 
chair, Max Muller’s ‘‘ Memories,’’ and, glancing 
quickly over the raised his head 
suddenly, and said, ‘‘ Are you reading this book, 
and do you like it?” 

‘Like it?’ I said, rather bluntly, for I was 
surprised at such a question. ‘‘ No,’’ I said, ‘‘] 
do not like it—I adore it! I believe it to be an 
ideal of what love can be to the human soul !”’ 

He took a long breath, laid the book down on 
the chair, gave me a side look, hesitated and 
stood waiting, as if totally ignorant of how to 
proceed next. 


ex- 


leaves, he 


At last I overcame my stupidity, and offered 
him a chair. He took it, and, in a tone of defer- 
ence, said, ‘‘I came over to consult your father 
as to some arrangement about stock, but as ] 
find you able to 


” 
as 


a book as well 
Here he paused, drew down the cor- 
ners of his mouth, as if to suppress a smile, and 
was about to proceed, when I burst out, some- 
what peremptorily : 

‘* As well as ride mules and jump bars, I sup- 
pose you mean to say. Yes,’’ I went on rap- 
idly, for I was on the defensive now, ‘I can 
read a book, and think about it, too, even if I do 
appear aboriginal in my pastimes! The fact is, 
I am only half a girl, and I am daily filled with 
revolt when I realize how much happier I would 
have been as a boy. 


are choose 





I could then have satisfied 
the wild cravings of my nature, without arous- 
ing the indignation of my entire family, and,’’ 
I went on, ‘‘ the risibility of some individuals in 
particular.’’ 

Amazement spread over his face, and, dur- 
ing the somewhat rude allusion to himself, he 
changed color several times ; but, in an instant, 
he regained his usual calm and changed the sub- 
ject. He wandered abort life, 
asked me if I liked it. 

‘*T detest the work,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I dearly 
love the trees and birds, and the lovely moon- 
light nights. I am young, and long for the ex- 
citement of city life.’ 

‘‘Ah,”? he sighed, ‘‘my dear young lady, 
these are delusions. Real life is in the country. 
I have seen it all, danced with the gay crowd, 
been merry with them, but when I want sober 


on farm and 
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enjoyment, I come to my dear old mother and 
my brown leaves.”’ 

‘Ugh !’ I said, ‘‘sometimes I hate brown 
leaves. They remind me of the day when I, too, 
shall be old and brown and shriveled, and the 
wealth and spring of life shall be gone. I dare 
not think of it ; it makes me suffer’!’’ 

‘*Ah, I see,’ he replied. ‘‘ You are a crea- 
ture of the bright, open day ; your nature craves 
action and response.”’ 

‘*As to response,’ I said, ‘‘I have not yet 
understood the full meaning. I know I must 
have scope, breadth and freedom, and I could 
not be happy without then. Imprison me, and I 
should die—I know I should !”’ 

““You can be emphatic, too,’’ and he looked 
at me scrutinizingly. 

I felt his cool analysis, and, to elude the sub- 
ject, excused myself and entered the house, 
returning with a collation of sweet bread and 
butter, and delicious ripe strawberries of our 
own raising, offering them in a simple girlish 
manner. Whilst partaking, and apparently rel- 
ishing, he skillfully moved toward another form 
of probing. 

‘* Did you make this butter ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, why not? Am I not a farmer’s 
daughter, and I did the milking, too, and the 
strawberries are the result of my care also. My 
father has appointed me the task of clipping off 
the runners, which rob the plant of so much 
strength, and thus all the substance has turned 
toward the perfection of the fruit. On my hands 
and knees I have kept relentless guard over the 
vines, keeping down with my sharp shears the 
rapacious growth.’’ 

Noting the surprise on his face, which now 
grew less formidable, we fell into an easy chat. 
He spoke of his mother, an invalid and quite a 
prisoner. He was sure, if I had the time, that 
she would be delighted to have me come and 
sit with her. Dilating on her loneliness, he 
begged that I would make her an early visit. 

Consternation was written on my face I know, 
for he looked up and said, ‘‘ Why do you lock so 
uncertain? Would you not like to be kind to a 
poor old lady, who is deprived of all the happi- 
ness of outdoor life?’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ I said, eagerly, ‘‘ but——’”’ 
Here I hesitated so long that he said, ‘‘ But 
what ?”’ 

I crimsoned to my hair, and stammered out, 
‘¢ Your mother would never wish a ‘tom boy ’ to 
be her friend. You have forgotten how horribly 
rude you have known me to be.”’ 

‘*No, I have not forgotten,’’ he 


said, with 
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‘1 REACHED OUT MY ARM AND STRUCK A FIERCE BLOW 
HEAD WITH MY WHIP.”’ 


an expression so mingled I could not read it. 
‘*Come and see my mother, and then you can 
determine whether she is not totally in sympathy 
with your views of life. Good-by!’ he said, 
rising. ‘‘I will expect you for my mother’s 
sake.”’ 

He left, moving down the path with perfect 
ease and grace. Confused and uncertain, I crept 
back into the house. In that hour I had sud- 
denly become a woman, and the full realization 
of my past irregularities burst upon me. Actu- 
ated by diverse emotions, ranging from pride to 
humility, I resolved at once to assume the posi- 
tion that I felt competent to occupy. I had 
studied and read in secret, not once evincing any 
desire for using that which I had learned until 
now. Born an original, I had been so often 
sneered at for my odd, fantastic ways, that I 
deemed the whole world apart from me. 

The memory of his gentle manner, his col- 
lected coolness—and I was keen enough to un- 
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derstand, too—the rigid 
examination he had put 
methrough, awakened in 
me new desires, bene- 
ficial and softening in 
their effect. I blushed 
again and again at the 
thought that he had mis- 
taken me for an ignor- 
ant nothing—a half-boy 
—and I vowed I would 
never visit his mother. 
Did he suppose I would 
subject myself again to 
the scrutiny of a strang- 
er? Never! Ah, but he 
did not appear to humi- 
liate me, only to under- 
stand me. Well, one 
thing was certain, I 
would keep my distance, 
for this meeting had 
transformed me into an 
earnest, thinking woman. 
As I rode over the coun: 
iry on Marco, I found 
myself wishing that 
chance might throw me 
in his way, but still my 
young heart remained 
free from further thought. 
Weeks flew by in happy 
innocence, until one day 
ACROSS THE ANIMAL’S my desire to meet him 
was unexpectedly ful- 
filled. But alas! how humiliating to me, and 
how shocking to him 

I had started out once more full of health and 
vigor, bent on a wild race. My horse was par- 
ticularly fresl 
on, I fell into 


t morning, and, urging him 
dof song. I could be silent 


no longer than the birds ; I was of the same air 
as they. Fl r thus, I turned suddenly to 
cross a rough lve made of heavy logs, which 
connected a stream of considerable depth. The 
road leading to the bridge made sharp turns just 
at the entrance, and, as the trees grew thickly 


there, the sh was quite dense. Just as my 
horse dashed on to the bridge, there suddenly 


emerged from the other side a white horse and 


rider, at which sight my own horse gave a quick 
jerk and a wild snort, then stopped so precipi- 
tately, and plunged to one side so violently, that 


in an instant I was over his head and dashed 
into the stream below. As I fell I heard a deep, 
‘My God, that girl !’’ 
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I heard no more, but was at the bottom of 
the water, which, fortunately, was only deep 
enough to break the force of my fall. Stunned 
and frightened, I rose to my feet. Mr. Gilbert 
had now dismounted and rushed quickly to the 
water, waded in and caught me in his strong 
arms, carrying me to the shore, where, drenched 
and disheveled, I regained my presence of mind. 
He wiped my face and hair with his handker- 
chief, and seemed too excited to say anything 
connectedly. Amidst expressions of regret I re- 
gained my voice at last, then burst out in an in- 
dignant speech, for I was angered and hum- 
bled. 

‘‘ What do you mean by always catching one 
in such humiliating attitudes? I never was 
thrown but once before, and then no one saw 
me.”’ 

Anger and fierce pride were in my voice, -and 
also on my face, to think that he of all persons 
should witness my ignominious fall. 

‘You are angry with me, and justly, for I 
was the unwilling cause of this accident, but 
are you quite certain you are uninjured, or does 
your pride cause you to deny it? I beg 
will return with me to my home, where 
mother will——’”’ 


you 
my 


I arrested his speech here by a determined 
shake of my head, saying, ‘‘I will return to my 
own home.”’ 

‘* Ah, you are very angry, then! I fear now 
I have, indeed, incurred your lasting animosity; 
but, I assure you, it was entirely innocent on 
my part. I heard your voice ring out through 
the woods, and I was smiling to myself at your 
genuine expression of happiness and vim.”’ 

I was overcome here by his tender tone, and, 
somewhat repentant, I stood wringing out the 
water from my skirts, and, pushing back the 
hair from my eyes, | looked up, annoyed be- 
yond words, and said, ‘‘ Be kind enough to “atch 
my horse, will you? I must get home quickly ; 
I am half frozen.”’ 


‘“You do not intend to mount that beast 
again, do you? I tell you he is entirely too 
fractious. He will kill you yet.”’ 


The horse meant no 
It was my stupidity, or lack of 
skill. Ihave been accustomed to his leaps be- 
fore. I cannot account for my losing my seat 
this time ; but, no matter, let us be off.”’ 

‘*You are too brave! Mount my horse, and I 
will accompany you.”’ 

** Never !’’ I replied. 

‘‘Well, then, if ride you will, I go with you. 
I shall see you safe in your own home for once.”’ 


‘Oh, I have no fear. 


harm to me. 
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He said this in a determined tone of voice. 

Tenderly assisting me, I mounted, and we 
rode homeward. At last I spoke first. 

‘*T believe I have been rude enough to omit 
thanking you,”’ I said. 

‘* All the blame belongs to me—in your heart, 
at least! We will defer the thanks, if you 
please !’’ this latter in a grieved tone. Silently 
we passed on, and, arriving at my gate, he 
seemed to hesitate, and, to my invitation to enter, 
he reluctantly refused. ‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘ your 
mother’s comments will, doubtless, be sufficient, 
and I shall return home with the sense of hav- 
ing engrafted in your mind a lasting grudge.”’ 

‘Not at all,’’ I said, but my face denied my 
assertion. My sudden bath, and the shock, 
eventuated in a long and dangerous illness, and 
I lay a dreary stretch of weeks under the finger 
of disease. Each morning brought Mr. Gilbert 
for inquiries, but he seldom entered the house. 
He sat on the front porch and discussed farming 
implements, new varieties of small fruits ad 
infinitum, only asking about me at each call 
in his usual reserved manner, of course. I 
reasoned, and iny parents were quick to confirm 
my belief by their openly expressed opinions, 
that he only came as a neighbor should, and 
that, too, his interest in scientific farming caused 
him to seek my father’s advice. As I lay there, 
through all the weary hours of illness, my 
thoughts would revert over and over again to 
all he had said, speculating as to his possible 
opinion of me, until the certainty which daily 
grew that it could not be highly flattering, be- 
came torture indeed. 

After my recovery he still continued his visits 
to the farm, sitting now amongst the family, 
my father almost always leading in the conversa- 
tion, whilst I sat there, pale and uninterested. 
There were discoarses on red wheat, and spring 
crops, down to ‘‘corn nubbins’’ and beachblow 
potatoes, sandy soil for melons, a northern ex- 
posure for apple orchards, and the possible yield 
of fruit this year. I thought I knew it all by 
heart, and I grew so weary of it that I even re- 
volted when I saw him ride into the yard, pre- 
paring my suffering nerves for news of a wonder- 
ful new harrow, some double plow, or improved 
rake. Not a word of the bright sunlight outside ! 
Oh, how I longed to escape from it all—the 
stuffy room, the tiresome talk, and the long, 
dreary waiting! I daily scanned the face of our 
visitor for signs of interest in me, but he re- 
mained steadily cold, but courteous. I had now 


reached a definite conclusion : he cared more for 
yearlings or spring lambs than anything else in 




















MY EQUINE 





this world, and my heart grew heavier and more 
hopeless, but my pride increased. 

I soliloquized that after I was grown strong 
and could get out, he could no longer make me 
miserable. Was there not awaiting me awhole rich 
store, hidden down deep in nature’s heart, and 
had I not the key to it all? I would drink the 
deepest draughts, sing the merriest songs, and 
steep myself in joys unknown to the callous 
hearts of farmers. 

The day being fine, and I having recovered, 
my long imprisonment was about to end. My 
horse was brought to the door, and I was ready 
to mount, trembling with the sense of delight 
from my long release, when in dashed Mr. Gil- 
bert on his horse, made an excited sign to my 
father, and, jumping down, exclaimed, ‘‘ Surely 
you will not permit her to ride that wild crea- 
ture to-day? She is too weak after her ill- 
ness.”’ 

‘Why not?’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Do you think he 
does not love me enough to understand that | 
am weak? You are mistaken, if you do, for I 
will prove it to you by mounting him at once 
and showing you how docile and kind he can 
be.”’ 

I mounted, therefore, moving slowly toward 
the gate, my horse showing no signs of restive- 
ness. Looking to my father for restraint, he 
quietly answered, ‘‘ She will manage him all 
right ; they are chums, and Marco is only too 
glad to have her back again ; there is no fear.”’ 

I was moving off now, when Mr. Gilbert de- 
liberately mounted, saying, quite firmly, ‘If 
you still persist I will accompany you.”’ 

Smiling assent, we moved down the road to- 
gether at a gentle pace, and I felt conscious of 
the sensations of my parents when they wit- 
nessed my first triumph over this man, whose 
long reign of terror was now over. 

The ride was one prolonged delight, my ‘‘ ter- 
rible beast,’’ as he termed him, showing every 
evidence of an intelligent comprehension of my 
weakness. And I was too happy at my freedom 
to be aught but docile. 

This ride eventuated in a mutual pleasure and 
more friendly footing, and when I returned I 
had promised more rides, and also a visit to 
his mother. His visits to our house were still 
ostensibly to pass time, but our rides together 
were now the bright spots in my existence. 
Sometimes they were by arrangement, but more 
frequently by accident. Somehow his horse 
showed a decided propensity for the very paths 
which mine followed, and these unexpected 
events brought brightness to my eyes, and color 
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to my young cheeks. I was still reserved at 
times, but grew more submissive as time wore 
on. More and more my heart filled with that 
nameless long an ever-present desire for the 
jice or the sight of his face ; but 
ll young hearts, I concealed my 
emotions, and dwelt in the enchanting world of 
uncertainty, doubt, and awakening love. His 


sound of his 
fearful, as are 


words grew softer, his speech more tender, and 
frequently | ind his horse’s sides rubbed that 
of Marco, and the two animals seemed to be in- 
fected with a mutual happiness from ours. 

At such times, whilst talking earnestly he 
would lean toward me, place his hand on the 
pommel of my saddle, and twice had he reached 
out his hand, taking my reins, saying, gently, 
‘*Permit me ! 

I made no reply; indeed, I feared speech 
might betray the utter happiness of my heart. 
There, in the quiet stillness of the woods, I 
flooded my soul with the unknown burden of 
love, and we rode silently side by side, the clink 
of our horses’ hoofs adding rhythm to the glad 
thoughts which leaped in every move of light, 
and re-echoed in the glad cries ‘of nature all 
about us. In such moments, the soul alone 
comprehends, there are no human words to com- 
pass the strength and beauty of sensations borne 
of an hour perfect purity and perfect love. 
His tender looks, answered by my blushes, con- 
veyed our thoughts, and, like two children, we 
understood without words. 


My much abused horsemanship became at 
last most usefu A dark night 
had settled down, threatening and stormy. In 
great alarm m\ 


and expedient. 


mother awakened me, to tell me 
of my father’s serious illness, and further still, 
that there was no man on the place to go for a 
doctor. I quickly answered, ‘‘ I will go for one !”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied ; ‘‘ but the horses are all 
down in the wood pasture, and the night is 
frightfully dark.’’ 

‘*T can take the lantern,’’ said I, ‘‘ and Marco 
will know my voice. I'll carry the bridle with 
me, and ride him back. Once on his back, I 
need fear nothing,’’ and, hastening to dress, I 
took the lantern, bolted out into the night, my 
knees trembling with fear of the darkness, and, 
calling as | went, I soon heard the quick move- 
ment of the horse as he rose to his feet, and, fol- 
lowing the sound I laid my hand upon his soft 
nose. Hastily slipping the bit in his willing 
mouth, I drew him to a stump, where I mounted 
and rode to the house. The work of buckling 
the saddle on him was but brief, and I was soon 
on my way, racing against fear and death. 
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My mother’s fears had been mostly for me 
while passing through dark woods before I could 
strike the main road to the town, and where, 
owing to the fleetness of my horse, I was almost 
free from attack. Dashing on through the dark, 
my horse snorting at every leap, the dark trees 
flying by me like troops of soldiers on a retreat, 
on I fled ; danger ahead, fear in pursuit. I had 
just reached the darkest part of the woods, when 
I saw a moving object in front of me—a horse 
and rider. Dread and wildest fear rent my soul. 
What if this should be one of those dreadful 
of whom I had often warned ! 
Thoughts of home, of awful murder, of all that 
chills the blood, filled my heated brain, and, 
with one cutting lash, my horse bounded for- 
ward and I had passed this formidable object in 
a wild dash. 
back. I beheld—oh, horrors !— nothing 
less than this black object, in hot pursuit, shout- 
ing as he flew. 


men, been so 


On I sped, fear pressing me to 
look 


I urged my poor beast on and 
on; no use, this man was gaining, and I, a 
poor helpless girl, was alone to struggle with an 
unknown foe! Nothing could save me now but 
faithful I held my breath in 
terror, as the ring of his horse’s hoof-beats rung 
out clear and distinct in the still night. On he 
came, nearer, nearer! I leaned far over my 
horse’s neck, screaming to him to ‘‘ Fly, fly !’”’ 
Alas ! in vain, the other horse’s nose was beside 
the pommel of my saddle, and in a state of des- 
peration I reached out my arm, struck a fierce 
blow across the animal’s head with my whip, 
and at that my own gave a bound forward, 
gaining for a few feet. Once more I was ahead, 
when, oh, horror of horrors ! he was once more 


my own horse. 
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by my side, and e’er I could strike, a voice ut- 
tered ‘my name. I listened! ’Twas, indeed, a 
familiar one, and like lightning the conscious- 
ness came over me that I was not pursued by a 
highwayman, but by Mr. Gilbert, who, recogniz- 
ing me as I flew by, had hastened to overtake 
me, knowing something serious had prompted 
my midnight ride. He had just purchased a 
new horse that day, and was coming home 
rather late—the color of the horse being dark 
had deceived me, and I had fled from an im- 
aginary foe only. When he reached my side he 
gasped out: ‘‘ Why are you out this hour of the 
night, and why did you try to kill my horse and 
blind me with your whip ? Will you never cease 
these escapades ?”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said I, ‘‘ don’t reproach me! I was so 
frightened that I did not recognize your horse. 
Let us hasten! Iam going for a doctor. My 
father lies insensible, and I was the only one 
who could go for help.”’ 

I stopped here, out of breath, and, reining in 
my horse, waited for his reply, feeling sick and 
faint after my fright. 

Pulling his horse near mine, and, leaning 
over, he placed his strong arm tenderly about 
my trembling form, saying, ‘‘My poor, brave 
little woman, and I have once more nearly been 
the death of you !’’ 

‘* Let I cried, and, putting my 
whip to both horses, we galloped away. 


us hasten !”’ 


Needless to say the doctor proceeded us on the 
homeward trip, and, although it appeared wrong 
to me at the time, between the galloping of 
horses’ feet, I heard the story of the sweetest love 
tale in all the world, for, was it not all my own ? 





LIFE’S 


Perrume of roses and warbling of birds, 
Sweetest of sweet June days, 
Kindliest glances and tenderest words, 
Shadiest woodland ways; 
Murmuring brooklets and whispering trees, 
Drowsiest song of the soft humming bees ; 
Hope, love, trust, peace, 
And besides 


I and he, he and I. 


CONTRASTS. 


Wintry winds rustling the fallen, dead leaves, 

Sullen and lowering the sky, 
Creeping mists hiding sad earth as she grieves, 

Mourning for days gone by ; 
Cataracts foaming ’neath bare, leafless trees, 
Chilly blasts sweeping o’er lone, barren leas ; 
Heartache, doubts, tears, 

And besides— 
I alone, only LI. 























By FLORENCE 

To TRAVEL successfully in India one needs to 
be endowed with the epidermis of an elephant, 
the digestion of an ostrich, the eyes of an artist, 
and the soul of a poet. Anything short of this 
equipment insures the commonplace tourist a 
trail of petty discomforts, but to the real tray- 
eler all these fade into nothingness in view of 
the strange beauty and weird experience still 
possible in this corner of the East. 

One begins to realize the distinct character of 
locomotion in India upon boarding an eastward 
bound P. and O. steamer at Brindisi. The spa- 
cious cabins, furnished with many conveniences 
and fitted with large, square windows in place 
of the ordinary tiny bull’s-eye porthole ; the va- 
riety of luxurious cane deck-chairs, and the 
punkas hanging over the dining-tables, ready to 
furnish a steady breeze as soon as tropical waters 
are reached, all present unusual features. 

Furthermore, the life on board is entirely dif- 
ferent from that on a trans-Atlantic voyage, for 
your Anglo-Indian is a cordial, genial person, 
and sociability and sport are the order of the 
day, as for two weeks we plow through the Medi- 
terranean, crawl along the Suez Canal, gingerly 
skim the coral reefs of the boiling Red Sea, and 








RAILROAD STATION AT BOMBAY. 


LOCOMOTION IN INDIA. 


FENN FORMAN 
‘“make time’’ across the Indian Ocean into 
Bombay Har! 

A protracted s 


‘with the customs depart- 


ment, claiming ten cents duty on a kodak, lands 
you upon the tender mercies of the ‘‘ gharri- 
wallah,’’ who, th the assistance of a dozen 
coolies stagger hoist your belongings upon 
the ricketty gharri, and, amid shouts and the in- 
cessant snapp of whips, you rattle to the 
hotel, somewhat startled but none the less ad- 
miring the seantily clothed men and women, 
but more esp v the broods of black cherubs, 
clothed in a s e and festooned with a coin 
hung upon the f le of their plump anatomy. 
In Bombay the main streets are broad, finely 
paved avenues th good, well-kept roads, though 
the native quarter happily still revels in pictur- 
esque lanes al y-ways. Small, comfortable 
victorias are to be had in abundance for one dol- 
lar and fifty cents a day, and a pheton and team 
are furnished for three dollars a day, which is 
large pay for India, and exceeds the charges of 
most of the oth ties, while a course of a mile 


can be taken for fifteen cents. The extreme 
heat makes driving imperative, as cork helmets 
and. double umbrellas are not sufficient protec- 
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tions in the world. Indeed, I doubt if another 
of such imposing size and elegance exists as the 
terminus of the G. I. P. Railroad. It was com- 
pleted in 1888 at a cost of $1,500,000, and is a 
substantial testimony of the uninterrupted pros- 
perity of the road that in twenty-eight years bas 
more than doubled the value of its sharehold- 
ers’ property, which is saying a good deal when 
you take into consideration the fact that the 
rates per mile are less than in any country of 
Europe or America. One of the interesting 
features of this huge Italian Gothic pile lies 
in the fact that its beautiful decorations, carv- 





PALACE AND CASTLE OF THE MAHARAJAH OF JEYPOOR. 


tion for a European from the fierce sun, and 
even the horses of the little tram-cars, patronized 
only by the natives, are furnished with a shield 
of thick pith, fashioned like an oval chopping- 
bowl, covering the top of the head and forming 
a shelter over the forehead. There are many 
smart London turn-outs to be seen in the late 
afternoon on the beautiful road to Malabar Hill. 
The Parsee ladies amble along in large broughams, 
but the Hindoo equipage per se, is a queer little 
batk-tilting, covered wagon, gayly decorated, and 
drawn by snow-white bullocks, whose sleek coats 
shine like satin, their necks encircled with strings 
of blue beads, charms and jingling chains. It is 
no uncommon sight to see a team of small trot- 
ting bullocks harnessed to a vehicle much resem- 
bling the American sulky, and the pace is sur- 
prisingly brisk. Occasionally the elegant landau 
of some petty rajah bowls along in solemn state, 
or the litter of a luxurious Parsee, who pre- 
fers the quick, steady walk of two trusty bearers 
to the latest luxury of what a groom of the 
Buckingham Palace stables— referring to the 
Queen’s latest carriage—solemnly described as 
‘¢ rheumatic ’’ tires. 

Bombay boasts one of the finest railway. sta- 





ings in wood and stone, wrought railings, 
encaustic tiles, polished marbles and inlaying, 
is the work of the students of the Bombay School 
of Arts, an institution under government control, 
where the fast-dyving arts of the country are per- 
petuated and taught among the fin de sitele na- 
tives, who are showing an alarming partiality for 
the latest wicked gimerack in glass, plush or satin 
from Birmingham. If a law could be passed ex- 
cluding missionaries and Brummagem there 
would still be hopes that the Hindoo would once 
more arise in his might and take his place among 
the princes of the earth. 

The first requirement of a tour in India is to 
secure a good body-servant. He is indispensa- 
ble, as otherwise one stands small chance of get- 
ting service in any hotel, and he is also a neces- 
sary buffer between you and the wily Oriental of 
commerce, whose mission it is to fleece the 
stranger, and swear by the soul of his defunct 
progenitor that an article actually valued at one 
rupee is an unprecedented bargain, which, in 
consideration of your lordship being a protector 
of the poor, he blandly offers you for five ru- 
pees. For the Indian is a born gambler, and 
has no respect for a sahib who refuses to barter. 
To be sure, the ‘‘ boy’’ receives a commission 


for all purchases made in his presence, but even 
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that is an economy over the other system. After 
a varied experience of incompetents we secured 
the services of a Surat ‘‘ boy,’’ for boy they re- 


main until gray hairs and tottering limbs pre- 


clude further service. Then began the purchase 
of the necessary impedimenta, for bedding has 
to be carried while traveling in India, as the dis- 
tances are long and many nights have to be 
passed on the train, not to mention the chances 
of finding no such provision at dak bungalows, 
or station bed-rooms. Pillows, sheets, towels 
and thick razais (cotton wadded comforters ) are 
strapped in rubber sheeting, and, together with 
bags and tiffin basket, stowed away at starting 
in the first-class carriage, which, whatever it 
lacks in luxurious furnishings, is compensated 
for by the generous spa- _. 
ciousness of its accom- 
modation 

The holder of four 
tickets is entitled to a 
whole car, the main 
saloon being about 8x11 
feet, with a lavatory at 
one end, which some- 
times includes a shower- 
bath, and on some lines 
a small, communicating 
compartment is provid- 
ed at the other end for 
the servant This car 
can be side-tracked any- 
where, without extra ex- 
pense, by notifying the 
station agents in ad- 
Four windows 
run along each side of 


vance, 


beneath 
leather-cov- 


the carriage, 
which are 
ered seats that can be 
pulled out to a three foot bed at night, and 
other couches can be pulled down from the top 
if required. Any elegance of appointment would 
be useless, as the tracks run along the endless 
sandy plains, so that the dust filtering through 
every crevice is a nostalgic reminder of similar 
experiences on the Long Island Road. A boarded 
screen, two feet deep, projects from the roof of the 
car over the windows, to form a shelter from the 
direct rays of the sun; shutters are also pro- 
is blue or 
green glass, which, during the hot season, makes 
it possible to look out without being blinded by 
the glare. 

Another contrivance to mitigate 


vided, and every alternate window 


the heat is 
in the shape of a tube over the windows, which 
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is connected with a tank on the roof, and, by 
turning a lever in the car, water flows over the 
sweet grass taties hung at the open windows. 
The moving tr makes a current of air, which, 


however blast outside, comes through cool 
and fragrant to the sweltering occupant within. 
Of all the An 


the indispet s 


clo-Indian institutions next to 

punka, let me commend the 
[le individually and collectively 
nized, for his universal civility 


station-mastet 
should be Cu 


and resourceful care amid trying conditions is 


phenomenal, and his cannot be an easy voca- 
tion. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that telegraphy in 


India is che 


for the custom is to wire the 
station- master to fill every emergency, from 
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A RICKSHAW. . 


holding a car for a party, securing rooms at a 
rickshaws, furnishing meals, to 
s addressed to his care. A hun- 
ls are made upon his time and pa- 

suld never be dreamed of or tol- 
erated anywhere else. 


dak, engaging 
receiving lett 
dred demat 

tience, whic! 


These good Samaritans 
are generally Britishers or half-casts in all the 
central provinces, but in the south, the native 
Baboo, mucl ve to the importance of his post, 
is not apt to <0 obliging, but shows an over- 
whelming ¢ sity in your affairs, which inter- 
est does not extend to properly labeling or re- 
Of the former class I 
stance at Jeypoor. After distinct 


favors rendered, a dainty bouquet of violets was 


ceipting for 


| cvunce 
ir [ugvage, 


remember ai 


handed in at the window by the bowing station- 
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wins an . e . 
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A WAYSIDE STATION, 


master as the train glided out. Another time, at 
Trichinopoly, where there is no hotel, the dak 
was full and the two available rooms at the sta- 
tion already occupied, and there seemed to be no 
alternative but to sit up all night in the waiting- 
room. The local genie was much exercised at 
the seeming inhospitality, and sent in a cane 
couch from his own room, which he supple- 
mented with another awaiting shipment upon the 
platform. A long chair was found for the third 
member of the party, when he proceeded to 
scare up two punka wallahs, who, between inter- 
vals of snoring, pulled the punkas all night for 


the munificent sum of 
six cents each. There 
being washing and bath- 
ing appliances in an ad- 
joining apartment, we 
were as comfortable as 
though + occupying the 
regular rooms up-stairs, 
where the bedding is in- 
differently clean, to say 
the least. But our bene- 
factor refused to take 
any pay for the accom- 
modation furnished, and 
only after repeated pro- 
tests he consented to 
take ninety cents, to be 
deposited in the funds 
of a boys’ club, for here, 
in this lurid  tophet, 
where gunpowder ex- 
plodes if placed on 
brown paper in the sun, 
and mosquitoes come 
eleven to the pound, this ex-Britisher was teach- 
ing the native youth to play cricket ! 

A remark book is kept at these stations, and 
travelers staying over night are requested to 
report their complaints or suggestions. 

The native Indian has an ingrained passion 
for traveling, ninety per cent. of the passengers 
carried being of the poorer class. 
ence at the 
railroad — sta- 
tion makes 
one feel that 
there must be 


A first experi- 
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BLACK BUCK FIGHTING IN INDIA, 




















some special festivity on hand; but, after re- 
peated encounters, one soon gets used to hust- 
ling, howling groups of picturesque men, women 
and children squatting around their bundled be- 
longings, or prancing about 
the platform for last ablu- 
tions, and filling their brass 
bowls with drinking water. 
When the train arrives, pan- 
demonium reigns, as thev 
jostle and chatter while the 
guard packs them in like 
sardines. Then there is a 
grand shuffle for the window 
seats, from which point of 
vantage the fortunate one 
proceeds to lay in a store of 





sweetmeats, pistache-nuts, or 
curd-paste from the omni- 
present vender, who weighs 
his wares against shells, 
stones or seemingly any 
available article. The tran- 
saction, however, appears to 
be acceptable, for I never 
heard the measure disputed ; 
a small coin is transferred, 
the tray hoisted upon the 
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station refreshment rooms are administered by 
irresponsible Indians, who, despising the carniv- 
erous globe-trotter, furnishes him a weird menu 
of seeming variety, but resolving itself into a 
wearisome succession of goat 
masquerading as lamb. 
Bearing in mind the in- 
junctions of the knowing 
ones, we remembered that 
the water is always poison- 
ous, the horrid blue-white 
butter is bristling with ty- 
phus, the milk recking with 
typhoid germs, the melons 
warranted to furnish a vig- 
orous cholera in twenty-four 
hours, the eggs of doubtful 
antiquity and the biscuits 
of the vintage of ’92. As 
this, together with our friend 





of Harlem fame, constitutes 
the regular tourist diet, it is 
not astonishing that we soon 
became good Hindoos and 
confined ourselves largely to 
the consumption of the in- 
digenous rice and delicious 
guava jelly. 





merchant’s head, and he 
proceeds to cry his wares in 
stentorian tones until some neighboring travelers 
succumb to the sticky temptation. 

A large proportion of these travelers are coo- 
lies, who migrate with the seasons to different 
fields of labor, working alternately in the paddy 
fields and tea and sugar plantations, carrying 
their whole families along to assist. And, then, 
the Indian has always been a great fellow for 
pilgrimages, and the opportunity for securing a 
cheap trip, the possibilities of unlimited chatter 
—coincident with a reputation for piety—is an 
irresistible combination. It is no uncommon 
thing for penniless, decrepit Hindoos to start off 
on a pilgrimage to Benares with absolutely 
nothing, trusting to the good nature of the offi- 
cials to pass them along to the desired destina- 
tion. 

The supreme trial of the tourist in India is 
the food supply—-or, rather, lack of food supply 
—which he encounters who has no friends along 
the line ‘‘to put him up.”’ While a guest upon 
several occasions, I was astonished at the delight- 
fully cooked and served meals, especially after 
witnessing the modus operandi of the native cook. 
Everything was as dainty and appetizing as the 
most exacting could require, but the hotels and 


The native ladies ride in a 
small tent-like carriage cov- 
ered over with heavy pink or red cotton stuff, 
which extends in full curtains all around. 
These purdahs are usually drawn by small, 
white bullocks, though they are sometimes car- 
ried on the shoulders of servants, and when a 
journey on the train is undertaken, the cere- 
mony of the lady’s transhipment is only limited 
‘by the rank and riches of her lord. The dusky 
beauty’s arrival is generally heralded by a pro- 


A NAGA, 


cession of servants earrving huge sheets. These 
are arranged by the advance guard and sup- 
ported on poles from the outside to form a 
screen ten feet high, extending from the com- 
partment-door and encircling the covered litter 
or cart, as the case may be, from which the 
questionably fair occupant emerges and _ retires 
to the shuttered compartment with her women, 
and perhaps an eunuch, who directs the ceremony 
with great unction, while the rajah or princeling 
parades the platform, resplendent in gold em- 
broidered garments, watch-chain of huge dia- 
monds, gems galore, and side-elastic boots. 

The typir 
rickshaw, and the rickshaw coolie is a type unto 
himself. Arriving at Aboo Road, one sultry 


vehicle of many districts is the 


morning, about nine o’cloeck—the archangel hay- 
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ing been wired to procure us rickshaws for the 
ascent up Mount Aboo—we breakfasted, and 
secured a supply of hard-boiled eggs for con- 
sumption during the six-hour toil up the moun- 
tain, on the summit of which is the headquarters 
of the Rajpootana administration. It is also a 
sanitarium for European troops, but the great 
attraction of Mount Aboo is the Dilwarra Tem- 
ples, that for delicacy of carving and beauty of 
detail stand ‘unrivaled among the famous Jain 
temples of India. They are built of white mar- 
ble, which is remarkable from the fact that there 
are no quarries from which the material can be 
obtained nearer than 800 miles ; the feat of drag- 
ging it across the plain and up 5,000 feet to the 
summit is an accomplishment worthy of old 
Egypt. 

Ipon emerging from the station, about ten 


~_ 





OX-CART. 


o’ clock, we faced a motley group of twenty coo- 
lies in various stages of undress, the costume 
consisting of a choice collection of dust-colored 
rags wound about sections of the body, a wispsof 
the same being twisted around the head, leaving 
the top entirely exposed, and long tufts of coarse, 
black hair trailing in a fringe over the turban. 
Leaving the trunks at the station, our bedding and 
four large bags were piled upon the heads of two 
coolies, who started ahead at a cheerful trot; 
then followed the three rickshaws propelled by 
four men each, two to push and two to pull. 
An auxiliary four, together with our “boy,” 
mounted on a pony, brought up the rear of this 
queer procession. 

The ascent is sixteen miles, and can be made 
in jhampans or on ponies, but the rickshaw is 
the general mode of conveyance. For the first 
four miles the road runs along the arid, sandy 


valley, where vegetation is represented by a few 
dusty trees near the station, which soon gives 
place to short scrubs and abortive tufts of desert 
weed. The dust on the highway lies fully six 
inches deep, so that the occupant of the third 
rickshaw sees the landscape through a_ veil 
plowed up by the tramp of forty-four feet. The 
heat waves quiver from the dazzling plain ; on 
the horizon lie the purplish-pink mountains 
against the blazing, blue sky, while nearer, the 
crest of Mount Aboo is brilliant with verdure. 
As we approach the foot-hills there is an increase 
of speed, and the first step upon the sacred 
mountain is a signal for the coolies to shout a 
weird, chanting greeting to the god of the ex- 
tinct voleano, who popular tradition designates 
as a cow, and in former times of eruption the rum- 
bling and shaking was pronounced to be the shift- 
ing of the weight of the 
mountain from one 
horn to another. Here 
vegetation recom- 
mences; monkeys 
bound across the road, 
flying up the trees to 
chatter and = dispute 
possession with the 
little green parrots 
swarming on every 
hand. The road is still 
thick with dust, and 
winds in continual 
ascent along the un- 
guarded hedges of pre- 
cipices. The author- 
ities are widening the 
road, which hitherto 
has been little better than a broad path. The 
rocks along the inner side are being cut away, 
and the great bowlders placed along the outer 
edge. The drilling is accomplished by the 
endless labor of hand-work ; natives squat in 
groups, the men pounding at the drill, or remov- 
ing large fragments of rock in slings like a pair 
of scales, upon two pairs of shoulders. The 
women break the stones for the road-bed, and 
broods of youngsters, innocent of clothing, 
scamper around, revelling in a plentitude of 
mud pies, with a happy unconsciousness of the 
Nemesis so sure to follow such indulgence in an 
Occidental child, 

During the ascent three halts are made of be- 
tween five to ten minutes each, and while we are 
busily engaged in removing a few layers of dust 
from our persons, the coolies squat in a circle, 
passing from hand to mouth one little stemless 
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coveted mite. But in 
satisfying a conscien- 
tious scruple against 
encouraging beggars, I 
find myself the owner 
of a large collection of 
photographs of  chil- 
dren in the natural 
bronze, who were made 
to pose for their pen- 
nies. 

At four o’clock we 
finally reached the 
comfortable little hotel 
of the settlement, and 
a couple of days upon 
the delightfully cool 
summit found us de- 
scending by the same 





means, soon after sun- 
rise. But the slowness 





pipe, filled with a 
‘‘bhang,’’? a sort of 


the bowl. 


refreshed. 


For our frugal luncheon we halted by a native 


encampment, where 
bottled soda-water is 
retailed to the dust- 
choked traveler. 
Here, under the shade 
of banyan-trees and 
giant bamboos, we 
lazily watched the 
long trains of loaded 
vamels pass down the 
mountain, and_ re- 
buffed the irrepressi- 
ble attentions of the 
family sheep and 
goats, who insisted 
upon sharing our 
meal. We also suc- 
cumbed to the se- 
ductive petitions of 
well-trained voung- 
sters, fat as butter, 
whose speechless, out- 
stretched hands and 
insouciant eyes seldom 


failed to secure the 


ELEPHANT-RIDING AT JEYPOOR 


| 


mixture of tobacco and 
hasheesh. One or two 
whiffs of this enticing compound is inhaled 
through a dirty, wet rag, attached to the base of 
They keep up a constant chatter the 
while, and then resume their burdens, seemingly 





of the upward journey 
was balanced by the 
speed of the descent. The coolies started at a 
steady trot, which at the first steep decline devel- 
oped into a canter, and then broke into a full gal- 
lop, dashing down the mountain on the zigzag, 
unguarded roads, hanging over 4,000 feet of no- 
where, turning the ever-recurring corners at full 
speed—when one false step or stumble would 
have landed us in glory—and this, with accom- 
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howdah as the ele- 
phant kneels, the suc- 
cessive upheavals fore 
and aft are simple 
matters, but the wob- 
bling amble from side 
to side for a couple of 
miles, as we climb the 
steep hill in the broil- 
ing sun, is a sensation 
unparalleled in the 
horrors of mal de mer, 





and a. second expe- 
rience is seldom yearn- 
ed f or. 











of the rag-clad runners was distinguishable save 
the swinging, black legs, that looked like so 
many sticks beating the air. This pace was kept 
up for nine miles without stop, when a ten min- 
utes’ halt was called, the aforesaid pipe circu- 
lated, and liquid refreshment obtained dog-fash- 
ion from a stagnant puddle. Then the journey 
was resumed, and speed slackened only after an- 
other ringing chant had bade farewell to the sa- 
cred mountain, and we found ourselves trailing 
across the blaZing valley to the railway-station. 
Here, upon emerging from our several convey- 
ances, a shout of laughter arose. Immaculate 
white suit, pink cotton gown, and black cos- 
tume, faces, hair, helmets and sunshades were a 
beautiful uniform brown, save in patches, where 
contact with the cushions had preserved a sem- 
blance of the original color. Taking refuge in 
the neat waiting-rooms, the baths provided by 
the railroad company were in early requisition, 
and we soon resumed our normal complexions, 
but I shudder to think of the groans of the dho- 
bie, as he relentlessly battered our garments into 
shreds against the stones that serve in lieu of 
washboards for the washermen of India. 

Where the native princes reign, elephants are 
still a favorite mode of locomotion. At Hydera- 
bod, the Nizan provides elephants, with gor- 
geous trappings, for guests or accredited strangers 
to view his capital ; and at Jeypoor the Mahara- 
jah sends his elephants to meet and conduct part 
of the way those who have obtained ‘a permit, 
through the Resident, to go over the Amber Pal- 
lace. Scrambling up the ladder to a seat on the 
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| \ NOBLEMAN’S CARRIAGE. 
panying shouts and laughter that made the hills 
resound. As ‘‘ we galloped all three,’’ the dust 
became thicker and thicker, until the advance 
rickshaws were entirely enveloped, and nothing 


We once found our- 
L selves stranded for sev- 
eral hours at a small 
junction in the extreme southern provinces. 
Having exhaustively fathomed the attractions 
of the station, and finding that the town boasted 
only one carriage, and that a private one, we 
embraced the long-desired opportunity and sent 
for a native cart; not that there was anything 
to see in the place, but four mortal hours had 
to be bridged somehow, and the local vehicle 
had always been accounted one of the things 
‘*to be done.’” The man of our party clambered 
over the shafts and took a seat beside the boy- 
driver. I scrambled in from the rear and crawled 
along the seatless floor covered with grass, only 
to find that to sit upright, with my feet tucked 
under me, I had to remove my hat, and even 
then my head scraped the matting cover, which 
rounded over the vehicle like an _ old-fash- 
ioned poke-bonnet. The tilting angle of the 
cart, innocent of springs, made it impossible 





for my companion to preserve her balance, so 
her feet dangled in a most inelegant manner 
from the rear of the yehicle, much to the amuse- 
ment of the population, who, doubtless, thought 


us entirely crazy—as, indeed, we soon concurred 
-and a short detour of the town, interrupted by 
frequent repairing and shifting of harness, 
brought us back to the station wiser and wearier 
for the experience, but well qualified to testify 
as to its total discomfort and non-adaptability to 


American anatomy. There is also a large wagon 
of this same shape, two stories high, and drawn 
by camels, but that vehicle belongs to another 
province. 

The horses in India are fine specimens of 
equine superiority, and the stables of the rajahs 
and princes from one of the sights of the country. 
In the Bhendi Bazaar of Bombay, there is a 
splendid Arab horse market, where are to be 
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seen some of the finest horses in the East, brought 
there for sale by the picturesque Arabs them- 
selves. The horses for saddle or carriage use 
are nearly all Arab stallions, and are, if properly 
broken, as gentle and tractable as any park 
hack. 

The native princes revel in fine stables, that of 
the Maharajah of Jeypoor being a fair sample. 
He has numberless carriages, old and new, over 
three hundred horses, fifty elephants for fight- 
ing, riding and hunting, besides cheetahs and 
hunting leopards. The majority of the horses 
are unmistakably Arabs, and beautiful satiny 
creatures they are, too, varying in color from 
milk-white down through tones of pinky-yellow, 
to bay, brown and black. As is the usual cus- 
tom, they stand tethered by the hind feet, and 
over every stall is a little cubby - hole, where 
sleeps the attendant of each horse ready for all 
emergencies. 

The Afghans bring a good many horses into 
India, and at the local fairs in the northwest 
provinces they add not a little to the pictur- 
esqueness of the scene. ‘‘ Walers’’ are exten- 


sively used for pig-sticking, and the little polo 
pony is a native of Manipur, one of the northeast 
provinces, which is the original home of the game. 

The trip from Calcutta to Darjiling, for a sight 
of the highest mountain in the world, involves 
many changes of vehicle, and the latter part, 
where the climb up the Himalayas is accom- 
plished by means of a marvelous tram-road, is 
unparalleled in the world for beauty and interest 
of scenery. At Darjiling they use a conveyance 
much resembling a coffin slung on poles, carried 
on the shoulders of coolies, and locally known 
as ‘‘ dandees.”’ 

In many of the out of the way places the trav- 
eler has to depend upon the mail tongas for 
transportation, those being the only available 
vehicles, and a weary rack-your-bones mode of 
locomotion it is, too. The seventy-eight miles 
ride up from Ambala to Simla is made in dak 
gharries, mail tongas, or on horseback, in about 
twelve hours, but the characteristic vehicle of 
Simla and all hill stations is the rickshaw, as all 
who know their Kipling—that inimitable chron- 
icler of India—must well remember. 
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THE ROSE AND THE THISTLE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


BeneEAtH the blush of life’s unfolding span 

Two flowers awoke to greet the morning’s cheer ; 
And, in accord with their Creator’s plan, 

Each grew and filled its preappointed sphere. 


The one, within a sheltered garden fair, 
Unfurled its beauty safe from blight or storm, 

And breathing forth its life in fragrance rare, 
Gave to adoring earth its stainless form. 
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The other, by the wayside, lone and lorn, 

Drooped in the dust beyond compassion’s heed ; 
And ’neath the savage heel of worldly scorn, 

Fell crushed to earth, a spurned and curséd weed. 


Yet while the world beheld in either flower 
A separate destiny beyond the sod, 

Within the shadows of the twilight hour 
Their souls returned in unity to God. 

















AN INCLOSED GARDEN. 


By ISABEI 


looked down on the old 
convent grounds, the 
stretch of green lawn, the 
orderly beds of flowers, the 
carefully trimmed shrubs. 
Before a shrine a white- 
veiled novice knelt. The 
folds of her veil and gown were hardly less 
statuesque than the lines of the stone image 





above. Behind a clump of trees, at the edge 
of the lawn, was a rough granite cross. There 
lay the nuns, who, hearing the solemn recom- 
mendation of the Church, ‘‘Go forth, faithful 
soul |’? had gone to a well-earned rest. A pro- 
cession of girls, in their uniform of blue cash- 
mere and white bobbinet veils, went silently 
along the open corridor, which formed a wing of 
the big stone building. 

As upon a picture, vear after year Marian 
Sturges had looked upon that same scene, the 
only variation in which being that brought 
about by the changing seasons. To-day her 
long sleep ended. She shook herself mentally, 
and woke to full consciousness. She had had a 
sorrow—a deep one—but she was very young, 
very inexperienced, to have looked upon the 
death of the man whom she loved as her own 
death blow, and to have adjusted her whole 
being with such passionate haste to that con- 
viction. For she did not die. She had come 
of a long-lived stock, which if they had broken 
hearts never were known to die of them. 

She had asked to be taken in by the good nuns, 
and she was given a room within the convent and 
the sweet, quiet fellowship of women to whom 
the world was dead. She had studied, she had 
taught a class of two; she had played the organ 
in the still, perfumed chapel, toward which, day 
and night, the thoughts of the holy women 
streamed like flames blown by a strong wind. 
And, then, sharp on all this calm, had struck 
the blow of reawakened life. Marian looked 
away from the window and down on her quiet, 
nun-like gown. 

‘* How strange that I should be wearing this !’’ 
she said. 

Marian went to the mountains. She remem- 
bered a happy summer there years ago. But 
she had forgotten something—she had forgotten 
that she was no longer young. She saw herself 





J. ROBERTS 


come and go among her fellow-creatures unob- 
served, unhes |, as if she were a shadow—a 
disembodied spirit. She had come back to the 
world with both hands outstretched, as to an old 
friend, and she saw herself passed by as a 
stranger. 

**T am lik little old woman shorn of her 
skirts, and barked at by her own dog, and I feel 
like crying, ‘ Lawk a-me—it’s none of I!’ ”’ 

Slowly and painfully she came to know the na- 
ture of the evil 





nder which she groaned. ‘‘ The 
ancients rightly called old age an incurable dis- 
ease. When one has ceased to be young, one 
begins to feel the twinges of that dreadful mal- 
ady,’’ she thought. 

But her wh nature was in rebellion against 
the monstrous relations involved in being young 
in spite of a lost youth. The life in the fashion- 
able summer resort—the men and women, hand- 
some, gay, pleasure-loving, the music at all 
hours throbbing near and far—quickened her 
long dormant senses and roused them to a pain- 
ful activity. 

She was thinking of all these things with the 
clearness of a keenly analytical mind, and the 
pain of an equally sensitive nature, as she sat 


before the blazing logs in the large comfortable 
‘‘parlor’’ of the mountain hotel, the quiet of 
the hour, too irly as yet to be disturbed by 


more than an occasional passing step, increasing 
her sense of desolation and unfamiliarity with 
herself. It was an August morning, but like 


most August mornings on the borders of the 


lake, chill and drear. A cold white fog had crept 
up from the water closer and closer until it 
pressed against the very windows and _ stood 
there—a vast, ghostly presence. Marian shivered 


and drew near to the crackling logs. <A child’s 
ery broke upon the stillness—a ery so loud and 
piteous that Marian started to her feet with a 
quick impulse iid and comfort. Following 
the sound, she nt into the adjoining room— 
partment, called the ‘‘ office ’’— 


i baby girl in a deluge of tears. 


a great, empty 
and came up 
In the dreary vastness of her unknown surround- 
ings the child had evidently given herself up for 


lost. 
Marian took her in her arms, and hugged 
close to her the soft mass of lace and embroi- 


dery, making soothing promises of soon finding 
\t that moment the child caught 


‘* Mamma.”’ 
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sight of a man coming into the room, and, 
breaking away from Miss Sturges, ran with a 
cry of joy to the shelter of well-known arms. 
He laughed, and, taking her up, carried her to 
the warm hearth to which Marian had returned. 

‘‘She is my niece, Dorothy Randolph,’’ he 
said, meeting her kind look of inquiry. ‘‘ It will 
not be long before nurs2 will come to claim the 
little runaway.”’ 

It came in this manner that Marian 
found herself talking to George Craig, admit- 


about 


tedly a man of unusual attraction, and who, so- 
cially speaking, was used to having things pretty 
much his own way. She was quite sure that 
this was the first time that he had become aware 
of her existence. And she was right, for it was 
not clear in Craig’s mind that he had ever seer 
her before ; and, while they were exchanging plati- 
tudes adapted mainly to Dorothy’s comprehen- 
sion, she was seized with a sudden ambition—the 
last impulse of a proud nature wounded to the 
death to make herself of interest to him, if only 
for this half-hour before breakfaat. She had ob- 
served Craig closely during those silent weeks 
with that interest which success of any kind at- 
tracts to itself. She felt that she knew how to 
talk to him, and, with sudden daring, broke 
away from the subject of the little girl’s woes to 
plunge into topics more congenial to her own 
tastes. She talked quietly, with a certain hidden 
foree, affecting Craig’s mind as pleasantly: as the 
warmth of the burning logs affected his body. 
She had often heard his guitar on the lake, and 
Craig found himself talking of the music he 
liked best, which was not always what he could 
play, he said, unaffectedly. 

‘“Do you know this pretty thing?’ Marian 
said, rising and seating herself at the piano. 
She struck the opening chords, and looked back 
Al- 
though not specially interested in hearing new 
songs before breakfast, he put down the child 
and went to the piano. ‘‘ You would like this, 
if you could hear it sung. I do not sing,’’ she 
said, in a sort of musical cadence, playing with 
a firm, practiced touch, and looking at him to 
see that he followed her. He was thinking less 
of what she played, lovely as it was, than of thre 
woman, who, as it were, had risen from the lake 
or dropped from the clouds and taken posses- 
sion of him. She reminded him of one of Ros- 
setti’s women, with her graceful neck, the 
heavy, low-growing hair, and the sad, generous 
curve of the well-formed mouth. Her features 
seemed formed to convey a rich fullness of na- 
ture with a mystic purity and passion of soul. 


at him with a gentle, compelling glance., 
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As she played and looked at him with her gray, 
black-lashed he wondered that he had 
never observed her before, for she had told him 
that they had been under the same roof for the 
greater part of the summer. She made him 
feel that she understood him—that they had al- 
ways been friends, exciting in him a curiosity to 
know the secret of her charm. 

All that day the sun did not appear—the 
mountains were in the clouds. Shreds and 
streamers of vapor blew in at the opened doors 
and windows—a sea of mist lay without. After 
dinner the parlors, halls and stairways were 
filled with gay, idle groups. Miss Sturges had 
seated herself with a book at a lamp-lighted ta- 


eyes, 


ble. She saw Craig come into the room, look- 
ing particularly well in his evening suit. He 
stopped to talk toa group at a card-table. He 


stood for a moment behind a pair of white 
shoulders, and then, with a laughing refusal to 
take a hand in the game, went with his paper in 
search of a quiet corner, and found his morn- 
ing’s acquaintance in possession of the particular 
one that he had in view. 

‘We don’t want to read, do we?’ he said, 
after his quick, pleased greeting. She 
and folded her hands across her book. 


smiled 
As she 
sat there, with her deep ey2s fixed upon him, 
the rich red of her mouth defining its faultless 
lines, her face surcharged with feeling, Craig 
thought her a decidedly striking-looking woman. 
She seemed eager to talk to him, eager that he 
should understand her, revealing a charming 
maturity of thought and character with what 
seemed to Craig an absolute lack of experience. 
She made him feel as if he were in the pres- 
ence of some primeval woman, such as Eve 
might have been, and the frank way in which 
she showed that he was pleasing to her was in 
keeping with the idea that he had formed of 
her. When he learned that she was alone and 
unacquainted, he asked if he might present his 
sister, and went off in search of her. 

He returned, pleased, 
bringing with him, a tall, impressive-looking 
woman—the accepted leader, as Marian well 
knew, of the correct and exclusive little world, 
whose movements she had been following from 
afar like a spectator from another sphere. Mrs. 
Randolph smiled upon the stranger, and her 
smile seemed to flash down from unaccessible 
heights, so distant and cold was it ; but she had 
not talked long before she found that the patron- 
age she was prepared to extend to one of Craig’s 
acquaintances—‘‘and some of his friends are so 
funny,’’ she was wont to declare—would be alto- 


looking immensely 




















































gether out of place in this instance, for Marian, 
with innate dignity, showed herself conscious of 
an equal social value, presenting her credentials, 
which she knew were looked for, with all the 
tact of an accomplished woman of the world. 

On the strength of that fortuitous introduction 
Marian found herself revolving with those heav- 
enly bodies, which had seemed to shine upon 
her from remote skies, and felt herself take on a 
brilliancy that came as much from a sense of 
height as from any inherent quality. 

Soon there were many stories in circulation to 
account for Marian Sturges. But only one thing 
was known with certainty—it was through Mrs. 
Randolph’s pertinacity that she had been brought 
out of her retirement, and had consented to shine 
in that state of life, to which, undoubtedly, she 
had been called both by nature and fortune. Her 
beautiful gowns, which had lain so long unused 
in her long, deep trunks, over which her maid 
had shed actual tears as over so many graves of 
ruined hopes—did much to strengthen the gen- 
eral belief that she was a person of distinction, 
and even her maid could not be in public with- 
out exciting a feeling of interest. 

To Marian her sudden popularity brought 
with it an elation such as no previous moment 
of her life had afforded, for it sprang from the 
hope of a lost identity regained. There were no 
more days of sad isolation and hungry disap- 
pointment. She rowed, she sailed, she took 
long drives, she sat at crackling camp-fires—all 
of which things, valueless in themselves, brought 
with them a keen sense of being once more in 
touch with life. She was acutely conscious of 
her every movement of renewed vitality watch- 
ing the renaissance of her old self with all the 
interest of a biologist. Craig came nearest to 
satisfying the demands of her long, torpid 
nature, for, with his admiration, she felt his 
stirring heart-beats. She was hungry for those 
flashes of passion. At moments when she was 
most eager, most unguarded, she brought the 
sweetest of all woman-lovers before Craig’s 
mind, the innocent passionate Juliet, when she 
Says : 

‘In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond 

And therefore thou mayst think my ’havior light ; 

But trust me, gentleman, I'll prove more true 

Than those that have been more cunning to be 

strange 

But Craig’s nature was a slow, cautious one— 
and he, too, was interested in making psycho- 
logical experiments. 


The continual surprises of her changeable 
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moods kept him interested, but uncertain—he 
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was not sure she was in earnest, even when she 
seemed most so ; but, however he might disap- 
prove of her, there was always the pressing need 
of going back to her. He found her different 
from what he had expected. Instead of the 
simple-minded woman, the impulsive ‘‘ over- 
fond’ Juliet, he found that he had to deal with 
a very complex nature—one, too, that was fol- 
lowing some 


nknown orbit. She gave herself 
the charm of mystery, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, he could not make out. 

‘You are a peculiar woman,’’ he said. ‘‘ A 
hidden fire burns in your voice; but, when I 
draw near for warmth, I find only a semblance 
of heat and lift It is but a reflected light 
from fires long since dead, like that which 
reaches us from planets ages after extinction.”’ 

She looked 


ble relief, as 


him with an air of indescriba- 
he had solved a problem over 


which she had been struggling hopelessly, and 
said, ‘‘ That is exactly the way I seem to my- 
self.’’ 


His careless words seemed the signal for the 


reaction of her whole nature to take place. She 


hegan to hate the dances, the camp-fires, the 
common sport playing with the heart’s deep- 
est feelings the practices of the shallow, 


artificial life into which she had thrown herself 
with such fer Her soul put off its beggarly 
attitude into which her great need had momen- 
tarily forced it, and made an effort to recover its 
native dignity and innocence. 

But she found it difficult to undo what she 
had done, and then, too, she had led Craig to 
believe many things of her which she knew now 
were false ; but, if she had deceived him, she 
had also dee d herself. 
itiful night, rare at that time of 
year, warm as the close of a June day, and 
flooded with a moon,at its full. The lake was 
covered with boats, some lying at rest, others 
going lazily along, either under sail or the stroke 
of the oar. Among the smaller craft was Craig’s 
rowboat, with Marian at the rudder. She was 
seated among the cushions, with which Craig 
had piled his boat, dreamily conscious of all the 
beauty about her 


It was a be 


the pale moon riding on 
high, the yellow lights along the shore, the 
woods densely massed against the luminous sky 
-all doubled by the still water. Craig pulled 
out until the shore and the lazier craft had been 
left far behind, and they could feel as much 
alone as if they were at the North Polar Sea. 
He made his oars secure, and slipped down 
among the cushions at Marian’s feet. He was 
silent, waiting, after his usual fashion, for her to 
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give the keynote of the conversation, that he 
might enjoy the play of her mind, and be taken 
into channels of thought and feeling new to him. 
She felt all the responsiveness of his nature, as 
he thus sat silent at her feet. 

‘“ You are very thoughtful,’ he said, at last. 

‘You are busy as usual, taking your minute in- 
trospective notes. Are you compiling an auto- 
biography ?”’ 

‘‘Tam trying very hard to understand my- 
self, if that is what you mean. You don’t know 
what it is to seem remote and shadowy to your- 
self—you, who have spent your life out in the 
open air and sunshine. I should feel that I 
had a confession to make to you if I did not be- 
lieve that you had found me out long ago. I 
am, indeed, an extinct life—mere fossil remains 
of a creature long since dead.’’ 

‘*Far be it from me to doubt your assertion,”’ 
Craig said, lazily, ‘‘ but since you are what you 
claim to be, permit me to declare, even at the risk 
of being thought a person of abnormal tastes, 
that I prefer fossil remains to anything that I 
know.”’ 

She laughed in response to his banter. 

‘‘What do people think of me?’ she said, 
coming at the subject from another direction. 
‘*Tell me for the sake of the autobiography.”’ 

‘* No end of nice things ; but they would make 
you too vain, and I shall not repeat them.”’ 

““T am not looking for compliments. Of 
course my age has been under discussion ?”’ 

‘Naturally ; since you are of that age that 
sets people to guessing. Your admirers say that 
you are not a day over twenty-five—those whom 
you have snubbed put your age as something 
more than that ; but, of course, nobody believes 
them.”’ 

‘*T am thirty-five,’’ she said, with the air of 
making a death-bed confession, and renouncing 
at the same time every earthly ambition. ‘‘ In 
five years I shall be forty—not fair, fat and 
forty, but dark, lean and forty. All the women 
in our family tend to sharpened features. I 
shall be all hair and eyes.”’ 

Craig placidly interrupted a spiral smoke that 
was floating from his cigar toward Marian. 

‘*T suppose I should appear shocked at the 
awful number of years that you have been so 
recklessly accumulating, but the truth is that 
you have so continually supplied me with data, 
that you have left me with not the shadow of a 
doubt as to your exact age. I believe that you 
told me your age, and, in fact, your whole his- 
tory (as much as you know of it yourself, which, 
strange to say, is very little, as you have so 
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mixed it up with your feelings) in that first 
half-hour before breakfast, when you allowed 
me to make the most valuable acquaintance of 
my life. But thirty-five, bad as it is, has no 
terrors for me, as I passed it myself a couple of 
years ago. 

But although Craig was laughing at her, he 
felt that she had a motive in talking as she 
did, just what it was he did not know at that 
moment, nor did he wish to know, as he was 
sure it boded no good for him. He did not 
permit himself to associate Marian with any 
idea of permanency—she made him feel that 
she was a fleeting joy, like the summer or the 
birds ; but he was altogether too much of a 
philosopher to turn his back upon a_ pleasure 
simply because it was winged. They were to- 
gether now—that was enough for him. He 
took up his guitar, and, carefully laying his ci- 
gar within reach, began to sing softly, in a rem- 
iniscent way. When he put down his guitar he 
had an amusing story to tell, and then there 
was another song, until Marian was forced to 
yield herself to his light-hearted mood, although 
plainly against her will. He thought himself 
immensely clever in warding off her evident in- 
tention of being unpleasant, as he put it to him- 
self. 

“Tt is getting chill,’’ Marian said, when the 
evening was far spent. ‘‘A fog is rising. See, 
it has blotted out the shore. Don’t you think 
we should go in?’’ 

Craig made his way back to his seat and took 
up the oars again, sending the boat with swift, 
noiseless strokes through the silent waters. The 
moonlight fell full upon his thick, light-brown 
hair and clear, regular features. He was very 
good-looking—and so Marian was thinking when 
he glanced up and caught her grave eyes upon 
him. He smiled with gentle good-humor, and 
bent again to the oars. When they touched 
shore, she waited while he landed his boat and 
locked up the cushions in the boat-house, shiv- 
ering in the dampness that had risen with the 
fog. It was a long walk from the water to the 
hotel. Their path lay along the edge of a thick 
woods, the moonlight on the trees making danc- 
ing shadows under their feet. Marian hoped 
now that he could no longer play his guitar and 
his cigars were all gone, that he would fall into 
atrain of thought more in sympathy with her 
own. But his fertility in finding new diversions 
seemed inexhaustible. He stopped to listen to 
the startled note of some night-bird, amusing 
himself by trying to imitate it again and 
again. He made Marian stand and look down 
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the wooded mountain side, and mark the curious 
effect of lights and shadows, and finally all 
chance of serious thought was put to an end by 
the sound of voices behind them. Another boat 
had put into shore, and they were soon over- 
taken by the gay water-party, many of whom 
they knew, making the rest of the way in their 
company. Marian said good-night to Craig as 
soon as they reached the hotel, and, begging to 
be excused from the little supper which was 
somebody’s happy thought as a suitable ending 
to a merry evening, went to her room 

After Marian had gone Craig, too, disappeared. 
He had much to think about. He found a dark 
corner on the veranda, overlooking a vast moun- 
tain scene, under the mysterious effect of moon 
and fog. Marian had been displeased with him 
because he was light-hearted and flippant. She 
had not asked him to sing; she had made sar- 
castic remarks about his absorption in his cigar 
she had fairly stamped her foot with impatience: 
when he had allowed the people behind to over- 
take them on their way home. She had looked 
both out of temper and sad when she had said 
good-night to him. He smiled over it all, con- 
gratulating himself on having, by his own fine 
playing, forced her to show her hand. It was 
all easy enough to understand. He had disap- 
pointed her in her expectations. She was so 
sure that he would make use of this evening, so 
near the close of the season, and so likely to be 
the last when they should be so entirely alone, 
to tell her that he loved her, that, acting under 
the belief that she did not love him, she had 
tried to spare him the pain of refusal by showing 
him beforehand how useless it would be for him 
to speak. He was quite sure that he would 
have been refused if he had spoken then, and, 
as he had nothing to lose and everything to gain, 
he had made it quite plain to her that she had 
misunderstood him, and that love was the last 
thing in his thoughts. She had become restless, 
uneasy, under his playfulness ; perhaps she had 
made a mistake in thinking that he loved her. 
Her uncertainty forced her to look into her own 
heart, and she found there something that she 
did not expect—love for this man whom she had 
planned to refuse. She had been as unguarded 
as a girl in her efforts to get at his real feelings, 
and he had seen her doubts go through her heart 
like a knife. To-morrow, if she were sad enough 
and humble enough, he would tell her that he 
loved her; but not even to-morrow, unless she 
were all that and more. He had never found 
her so charming as to-night ; never so beautiful 
as when she sat at his rudder among the cush- 
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ions, her dark eyes and still darker hair, with its 
strong wave t x ona depth and softness under 
it made her look still more like 
, pre- taphaelite women to whom 

pare her. Oh, yes, he could 


the moonlight 
one of the mysti 
Craig loved 
afford to wait for h« 
The next n ng he rose at daybreak. He 
had not slept we His thought was to take a 
long walk bef breakfast, but everything was 
dripping witl oisture—a heavy fog, like a 
white wall, shut in the hotel from the outer 
world. He t 


veranda, and tl 


turn up and down the wet 
was glad to go back to the log 

A pile of trunks stood in 
e taken away by the early 
Several of them were marked 
with the saz initials, and the thought went 
idly through his mind that their owner must be, 


fires burning w 
the office wait to | 


morning stag 


of necessity, man, and a woman of many 


gowns. Ther letters took on a certain famil- 
larity, and the M. 8S. suddenly assumed gigantic 
proportions. M. S.— why, they were Marian’s 
initials ! 
Marian must oing away! Perhaps that is 
to tell him last night, and, 
what, with his singing and his story-telling and 


his whistling t 


what she want 


birds, he had made impossible. 
How immensel 
With these trur 
the previous ! 


lever he had been, to be sure ! 
before him his reflections of 
t seemed the ravings of a mad- 
ing at the trunks with a look 
when Marian, followed by her 


man. He was st 
of utter perpl xiti 


maid, both in r traveling suits, came down 


the stairway. Marian broke into an amused 
smile when she saw him standing speechless be- 
fore her luggage, as if under some hypnotic spell. 
‘So you are running away—stealing away 
like a thief in the night?’ he said, sadly. 
‘*T don’t think that, taking one’s departure in 


full view, with ’s own indisputable possessions, 
can be called stealing away,’’ she said. ‘‘ Have 
you had your breakfast? No? Well, then, let 
us breakfast together ; that will give us a little 
time together before the stage starts.”’ 

“You are making a mistake,’’ Craig said, 
earnestly, after the waiter had taken the order. 
“You have reached a wrong conclusion, for 
your premises are false. You are a woman with 
an immense amount of unused common sense—’’ 

‘*That is a polite way of telling me that I am 
a fool,’’ Marian interrupted, with a smile. 


‘You think you understand yourself,’ he 


continued, You have an erroneous idea that 
you are in some way allied to extinct worlds, 
fossil remains and dead pasts. Believe me, never 


was there a greater mistake. You have done 
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‘HE MADE HIS OARS SECURE, AND SLIPPED DOWN AMONG THE CUSHIONS AT MARIAN’S FEET.’’ 


everything in your power to dematerialize your- 
self in order to join some shadowy memory of 
the past; but, in spite of your efforts, you still 
remain in the flesh, and very much in the flesh. 
You are a creature of impulse; your hurried 
going away to-day is the act of a child; you are 
dashing aside the cup of life—the cup of life.’’ 
She poured his coffee in silence from the small 
silver coffee-pot at her side, showing an absorb- 
ing interest in getting the cream and sugar to his 
taste. She always made him feel her exquisite 
kindness and thoughtfulness, and it fairly brought 
a groan to his lips when he thought that this 
might be the last as well as the first time that she 
would ever pour his coffee. He must not speak 
of love now—of that he was certain. She was 
thinking of some radiant future; her face was 
full of hope ; she smiled at him as if she knew 
nothing of pain and would fail to understand 
him. While he was deliberating how to proceed 
with his difficult wooing, Marian’s maid came in 
to say that the stage was at the door, and that 
there were only a few minutes before starting. 
She stood there waiting to help her mistress into 
her mackintosh, for the mist had turned into a 


cold rain. Several other passengers were going 
away at the same time, and Craig hurried out to 
secure a good seat for Marian. She followed 
him, and he helped her in behind the oil-cloth 
curtains, which were let down on all sides to 
keep out the rain. She was shut from view al- 
most before she knew it. He climbed up the 
steps and put his head behind the curtains. 

‘* You have not told me where you are going. 
Where am I to find you?”’ 





Before she could answer the rain came down 
in a noisy, drenching torrent, that made speech 
impossible, literally beating Craig from his inse- 
cure footing. The horses started. Craig went 
back to shelter, staring with a feeling of utter 
loss after the stage, its black top, shining and 
dripping, at last disappearing down the moun- 





tain road, the trees on either side blowing an: 
rocking in the wind and rain. 

‘* Your room is ready for you. We knew that 
you would come back to us,”’ the little nun said, 
at the door. Marian smiled, and the door closed 
behind her with the sound of bolts shot home. 
She went along the empty corridors. The girls 






















































had not yet come back from their vacation, and 
the quiet was profound. The polished wood 
floor rang out under her steps ; the echoes sound- 
ed bare and lifeless. She was thinking of Craig’s 
words: ‘‘ You are making a mistake—you are 
dashing aside the cup of life.’’ ‘‘The cup of 
life,’’ the echoes repeated. She stood outside 
the chamber door; she dared not go in. Per- 
haps she had overestimated the charm of that 
little room. Then, with sudden assurance, she 
threw open her door, and—wonder of wonders— 
the memory of her past rushed out like a rich 
perfume ! 

It was here that her lost love, the love of her 
heart, dwelt, and with him her true self, for her 
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true self was the being created by those years of 
pain and remembered pain. Here were her 
books—the books that showed that her beloved’s 
steps had passed that way; her chair at the win- 
dow, where she had dreamed her youth away ; 
her pictures of Madonnas and St. Johns and 
Magdalenes, the greatest lovers the world has 
ever known. Here was Love’s abode. Her lit- 
tle chamber was the inclosed garden of her soul 
—a well of living waters—and its memories were 
like frankincense and myrrh and fine spices. 

‘Awake, O north wind! and come, thou 
south! Blow upon my garden, that the spices 
may flow out. Let my beloved come into his 
garden and eat his pleasant fruits !’’ 

* 


~~ 
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FOX-TOSSING. 


By ERNEST 

An odd royal sport of the rough old times of 
two or three hundred years ago is illustrated in 
the quaint picture which accompanies this ar- 
ticle. 

This sport consisted in inducing animals (in 
this case foxes) to run across slings, which were 
suddenly tightened underneath them, lifting 
them from the ground and tossing them into the 
air. It was cruel, though probably no more so 
than the modern fox-hunting with horses and 
hounds ; but it must have been extremely amus- 
ing to the rude knights and boisterous ladies 
that surrounded the European courts of that age. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
field sports of all sorts—or, at any rate, all that 
pertained to the chase—were a prerogative of roy- 
alty, and prohibited to the common people. The 
farmers and woodsmen and villagers were obliged 
to see their pasturage trampled, their crops ru- 
ined, and their own services required (as beaters 
and attendants), in order that the king and his 
favorites among the nobility might have plenty 
of game in the forests to hunt, and no interfer- 
ence with their pastimes. It was particularly so 
in France and Germany, where the necessities of 
the peasantry were treated as of no account at all 
in comparison with a day’s pleasure by the no- 
bles ; and, as for any rights they might suppose 
they had in the matter, these were denied by be- 
ing simply ignored. All chasable game belonged 
to the king, and if a peasant presumed to kill a 
wild boar or other beast that was ravaging his 
crops or sheepfold, or to take for food any deer 
or smaller animal good to eat, he was lucky if 
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he escaped being sewn up in the same deer’s 
hide and thrown to the royal pack of hounds, to 
be torn in pieces as a novel amusement for the 
court. 

The education of a young nobleman of the six- 
teenth century was almost entirely in what was 
called ‘* vene that is, the science of hunt- 
ethods and language of the sports 
followed by the king and nobility. Naturally 
the ladies took part whenever they could, as in 
faleonry, which was the best and really noblest 
pastime of them all. : 


ing, and the: 


This tossing game was one of those in which 
both knights and ladies figured, and in one form 
or another it was a great favorite for a long time 
with the score or more of courts, small and great, 
in the territory now covered by France and Ger- 
many. It seems never to have gained any foot- 


hold in England, though it was doubtless prac- 
ticed there more or less. 
A large, squarish enclosure would be made in 


the courtyard of the castle, or on some conve- 


nient ground near by, formed by stout screens of 


canvas, which were generally gayly decorated 
with the arms of the king or duke of the locality, 
and other imentations. The foxes, which 
had previously been caught alive in great num. 
bers, by means of traps and nets, were taken to 


one end of the yard in long wooden boxes (shown 


ind of the picture), and then all 
was ready for the admission of the dames and 
cavaliers who were to take part, usually under 
the leadership of their sovereign host and mas- 


in the backe 


ter. These | layers were placed, two and two—a 
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lady and gentleman being partners, as a rule— 
facing one another and about twenty-five feet 
apart. Each two partners held between them a 
‘*sling,’’ or band, furnished with strong wooden 
handles at each end. These slings were about 
twelve inches wide, and made of strong linen 
cloth, or of webbing especially woven for the 
purpose. They lay loose upon the ground be- 
tween each two until the sport began. 

When all was ready, the master of the chase 
sounded a signal upon his trumpet, the attend- 
ants opened the long boxes, and the liberated 


careful, one or the other of them would be jerked 
forward on to his 6r her face, but this only add- 
ed to the noisy merriment. It is to be hoped, 
however, that when a knight had a lady for a 
partner, he moderated his strength so as to avoid 
so unpleasant an accident. 

If the fox was stunned by his fall, he was at 
once killed ; but if he could travel, he ran the 
risk of being tossed as long as he was able to 
run. Tally was kept of the number of tossings, 
and the partners who had the largest score were 
the heroes of the game. 












































FOX-TOSSING. 


animals, frightened by the servants and the 
noise, would dash about in all directions. Now the 
fun began. The instant a scurrying fox stepped 
upon or attempted to leap over one of the slings 
lying upon the ground, it would be quickly and 
dextrously tightened by the two persons who held 
the handles, and the fox would find himself fly- 
ing up into the air, sometimes, it is related, to a 
height of twenty or twenty-five feet. Only 
strong and expert partners could send a fox as 
high as this, however; and unless they were 


When the last fox had been killed, the king 
would sometimes have turned loose into the en- 
closure a dozen or two half-grown wild boars, to 
the surprise and confusion of the players—espe- 
cially the ladies, whose wide crinolines (in the 
fashion of the time) seemed to the young boars 
excellent refuges from their tormentors. It was 
the bounden duty of the cavaliers to prevent this 
awkward proceeding by guarding their ladies 
with their dress swords. But a rapier is a very 
unsuitable weapon with which to encounter and 
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fight off such a fierce and hard-skinned brute, 
and we may imagine that not only immense con- 
fusion, but a good many wounds, would result 
from this rough joke of the king upon his court- 
iers. Those persons who surrounded the mon- 
archs of that time had to get used to rude jokes, 
however, if they wished to stay at court 
Other animals than foxes were often tossed 

hares, badgers, and even wildeats being among 


The 


for he 


those mentioned by the old chroniclers. 
cats, however, were not much in favor, 
fence seemed high enough to prevent their es- 





cape ; and not only would they stick their claws 


in the webbing and so defy being thrown, but 


av, | 
is 


AN ARRANGEMENT 


By EDITH 


‘My dear,’’ the captain leaned back in his 
chair and addressed his daughter across the ta- 


ble, ‘‘ you are not so good as to make me anx- 
ious about losing you; that is, through any 
spiritual agency,’’ he amended; ‘‘ but you are 
the right sort; yes, the right sort, and I’m 


proud of you, by Jove! I am, for it is due to 
my training. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ ’’ he quoted, with reflective complacency. 
‘Accordingly, then, the compliment is pri- 
marily for yourself, and only incidentally for me,”’ 
Margaret laughed. ‘‘ Wherefore this encomium 
of praise, father, for the Winston family ?”’ 
‘Material ease, daughter, superinduced by a 


good dinns r. 





[am beginning to voice the con- 
Tell 


Margaret,’’ he continued, emphatically, 


tent of the last twenty-four hours. 
what, 


you 
‘‘after a man has been chasing Indians for five 
weeks, as I have, eating whatsoever Providenc: 
and the commissary may provide, and sleep- 
ing by snatches, he appreciates civilization and 
a daughter who looks after him; has his tub 
ready to get him nearer to godliness than he 
has been, for—decency forbids uttering the num- 
ber of days; gives him a good, breakfast and 
lunch, and winds up with a dinner beyond cavil. 
The ducks were done to a turn and the salad 
above criticism, and the coffee—the coffee, 
dear,’’ taking another appreciative sip, 


my 
‘is after 
Tallyrand’s own receipt : 


*** Noir comme le diable, 
Chaude comme l’enfer, 
Pur comme un ange, 
Doux comme |’amour.’ 
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they would lea; 
turn the tables 


dress them u 
and a sort of 
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upon the people themselves and 
the fun most effectually. 
When hares were used, it was customary to nt 
Ul sorts of fantastic coverings, 
piece would be performed with 
unwil uid. On at the ' 
of Brunswick, the hares were 
to all kinds of musical instru- 
f skillfully tailored canvas and 


their one occasion, 
palace of tl D 
** masquerad 
ments by m 
pasteboard, s at one time the air seemed 
filled with vi . 
How latel 


not say ; but 


cuitars, trombones and drums.’’ 4 
x-tossing ceased as a sport I can- 
rtainly lasted in Germany well 


into the mi f the last century. 


ee eee ee 


OF | 


ARRUTH 


ATE. 


‘Well,’ lig a cigar, ‘‘ having dined me, iF 
now, how am I to be entertained ?’’ 
Miss Winst smiled teasingly. ‘ 
‘Dear father, it is you who do the entertain- 
ing. In just three-quarters of an hour you go 


on parade for the edification of the State mili- 


tia, who ar ming to see the returned war- 
riors.”’ 
‘* No,’’ ejaculated the captain, ‘‘ you’re jok- 
ing, Marge.’ 
‘** By order of Colonel Masson,’ ”’ the girl an- " 


nounced, with mock impressiveness. 
dad; the orderly 
when you wert 
to tell you.”’ 
** Might 1 
cer grumbled 


‘“It is so, 


ee 2 


around this afternoon 
not here, and I waited until now 


came 


us one night in peace,’’ the offi- 
fling his cigar feelingly. ‘‘ Here 


are we, tir ind ‘worn after the campaign, ) 
and can’t even have the first evening in do- i} 
mestic bliss \nything after parade?’ he in- i, 
quired, 
“ Big dai celebrate your return.’ ”’ A 
‘You ar ing, | suppose ?”’ 
‘Dear fat vou have, indeed, been away 
from your hter. Can you fancy anything 
keeping me iy? | expect to be the belle of 1a 
the ball—irresistible in a new gown for the 
occasion, and fascinate all who come within | 
sight.”’ I; 
‘ Hump her father muttered, ‘ I’m sorry q] 
for them. Who are you going with?” a 
‘Mr. Littleton.”’ ; 
‘Considering he only got in last evening, he 





evidently didn’t waste any time.’’ 





tee mene 
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‘‘He took it by the forelock, father. Wired 
me a week ago, as soon as you were all ordered 
home.”’ 

‘How did he know?’ demanded the cap- 
tain. 

‘‘T wired him,’’ his daughter said, demurely. 

‘“The deuce you did! Seems to me you and 
Littleton must be great chums !”’ 

‘*Didn’t you know? There has at last been 
found agirl whom Mr. Littleton considers worthy 
of his notice, and she is—me!’’ patting herself 
proudly. ‘‘ It has remained for your daughter to 
conquer the invincible !”’ 

Captain Winston grew serious. 

‘‘You’re not engaged to him, Marge ?’’ 

The girl left her place, and, going to her fa- 
ther, kissed him. 

‘‘No, dear, of course not, without your know- 
ing. But the day you all started on the cam- 
paign he and I knew, and, though I’ ve seen him 
only once to-day, we understand, and to-night 
he is going to take me to the dance.”’ 

They were silent for a moment, both occu- 
pied with their thoughts, but the girl, exclaimed, 
suddenly : 

‘* Here comes the orderly to sound ‘ first call,’ 
father, you must hurry your cigar.’’ 

When, some minutes later, clad in full regi- 
mentals, Captain Winston left the house, Mar- 
garet seated herself on the steps to watch the 
first full parade held in the garrison since its 
cavalry had heen ordered out in an Indian cam- 
paign, which had involved much marching and 
hardship, and resulted, for those two troops, in 
numberless petty encounters ‘‘ without the satis- 
faction of even one good face-to-face fight,’’ 
one young officer had remarked. 

Margaret noticed an orderly stop a carriage 
that was driving down the road within the lim- 
its of parade-ground, and saw it turn off in the 
direction pointed out. ' 

‘‘Why,’’ she thought, ‘‘ I wonder where Jones 
is? I have not seen him to-day. I wonder if 
the mystery about him will ever be explained ? 
He is a gentleman, past doubt, even though he 
is only a corporal. I faney he must be a Ger- 
man from the way he brought his heels together 
with a click and bowed, the time he thanked 
me for the jelly I sent him when he was ill.”’ 

The firing of ‘‘ retreat’ distracted her thoughts, 
and she watched the garrison flag flutter down 
as the halyard was loosened, and was near 
enough to see the most unregulation smile Ad- 
jutant Littleton gave her as he turned his horse 
to announce the formation to the colonel, who 
sat in statue-like repose. 


Miss Winston clasped her hands and became 
so absorbed that not until she heard her name 
hesitatingly spoken did she see the young wo- 
man, a stranger and unmistakably a lady, who 
stood on the walk. 

‘*Miss Winston ?”’ she repeated, inquiringly. 

‘*T am Miss Winston,’’ Margaret said ; ‘‘ will 
you come up?” 

“Thank you. It is really Captain Winston 
whom I wish to see.”’ 

‘“My father is on parade; but I should be 
glad to have you wait with me, if you will.”’ 

She pushed forward a chair, which the stranger 
sank in gratefully as Margaret sat down again on 
the step. 

‘*You are very good,’’ the woman exclaimed. 
‘* But I knew that.”’ 

‘Tt is you who are good to say so,’’ Margaret 
said, courteously. She was curious about this 
visitor, of whom she knew nothing, and who 
spoke with a pronounced English inflection ; 
and, as if in answer to her unasked question, the 
girl explained : 





‘My name is Giddings—Elinor Giddings ; and 
I am just out from England.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? Margaret said, vaguely. 

‘*T wanted to see Captain Winston about one 
of his soldiers—a man who called himself Jones; 
he was corporal, I believe.”’ 

‘*Ah !’’ Margaret exclaimed ; ‘‘ you knew him, 
then? Iam so glad !’’ 

Miss Giddings laughed happily. 

‘‘Know him? He is my fiancé. But for nearly 
two years I have not known where he was until 
six weeks ago, when he wrote ; and I have come 
out to marry him and take him home.’’ 

The American leaned forward impulsively. 

‘“T am delighted !’’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘ perfectly 
delighted! I did not know Jones, of course, but 
one could see he was a gentleman, and I have 
been so sorry for him.”’ 

The band was trooping, playing a stirring 
march, and the yellow plume on the colonel’s 
helmet waved in the summer breeze and his 
horse stamped impatiently at the flies ; but both 
girls were oblivious to their surroundings, and 
under her breath Miss Giddings whispered : ‘‘To 
think I shall see him so soon—in an hour, per- 
haps !’’ She was quiet a moment, but her com- 
panion’s silent sympathy was more expressive 
than words, and she continued, aloud : 


‘*We shall be so happy—oh, so happy! Oh, 
Miss Winston, to think that it is all over, all 
those terrible months of waiting and doubt, and 
anxiety, and that I shall see him again to-night ! 
Perhaps he is on parade now! I do not want 
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him to see me yet, for it is to be a surprise. He 
does not know I am here.’’ 

She drew her chair under the shadow of a 
pillar, and looked out cautiously while the band 
still played gayly, and officers and men were 
passing in review and saluting the colors that 
the sun was softly touching, as it sank in a bank 
of thick, gray clouds. 

Maregaré t started to her feet. 

‘*Tt sounds too delicious to be true, Miss Gid- 
dings. I feel as though you and Jones had 
walked out of a book. Let me be the deus er 
machina, will you?’ She did not wait for an an- 
swer, but went on: ‘‘I want you to have Jones 
We will have father send him 
after parade, and you may have the sitting- 


meet you here. 


room to yourselves all the evening, for I am go- 
ing to a dance and my father will not be at 
home. Will you let me have my way ?”’ 

«Tt is the best way in the world, and you are 
the dearest girl for thinking of it! Miss Win- 
ston !’’ impulsively, ‘‘ are you engaged ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ Margaret answered, blushing gener- 
ously. 

“Ah, pardon me! It was an impertinent 
question, but you are so sympathetic you seemed 
to know what it meant.”’ 

‘Perhaps I do,”’ the other said, softly. 

Miss Giddings leaned down and kissed her 
quickly without speaking, and it was a moment 
before the American asked, eagerly : 

‘Will you tell me about Jones? I have been 
so interested in him. He was evidently out of 
his sphere, but the best soldier in the troop, I 
have heard my father say.”’ 

‘*And you were kind to him when he was 
ill,’’ the English girl said, gratefully, ‘‘ I should 
like to tell you. 
mann, and he is a Viennese. 


His name is Ludwig von Hart- 
I met him three 
years ago, when staying at the English embassy ; 
the ambassador was my guardian. Ludwig was 
a lieutenant and one of the most popular men in 
his set, so good-looking and generous and thought- 
ful of other people. If only you could know 
him as I do!’’ she exclaimed, incoherently. ‘‘] 
saw him all one winter,’’ she continued,slowly ; 
‘‘everywhere I went he was there, too, and 
I always found him looking out for me—tak- 
ing all the dances I would give him ; 
at supper, if he did not take me in, never ob- 
trusive, but with a protective air that was irre- 
sistible.”’ She broke off a minute, her thoughts 
evidently gone back to that time, then resumed : 
‘*One afternoon there was a large skating party, 
and Ludwig and I were together, when suddenly 
he dropped my hands and started off, leaving 


near by 


me alone, and I saw a little child had broken 
through th a child of poor people—and 
Ludwig rescued it, though he almost lost his 
own life by being swept under the ice, and I 
remember the sensation I had when he disap- 
peared from sight. It was as though the world 
had stopped 

She drew ¢ breath, and went on: 

‘‘T left Vienna engaged to. him, the happiest 
girl in Euro} His people approved, for, be- 
«i family, Iam rich ; and though 
Ludwig’s family is old, he is a younger son and 


sides being of g 


will not have much. 
trouble,’’ sl] 


That was the cause of his 
ntinued, quickly. ‘‘ He was in a 
d began to gamble and got into 
debt. Hew | not tell his people, and plunged 
deeper in an effort to get out; and there was a 
scandal and I was in England 
at the time, and he never wrote me when his 
trouble came—not once,’’ she said, with a little 
is father sent me Ludwig’s letter, 


gay, rich set, 


disappeared. 


sob > Tad but 
saying he had disgraced the old name, and gave 
me up and should go away forever ; and the old 


man wrote should never mention his son’s 


name again. I have seen him once since, and 
he has suffered; but he will never give in, I 
think—never forgive the stain, as he calls it, to 
his name. But Ludwig’s home will be with me 
in England e need never go to Austria again. 

‘‘Then came those long months of silence, 


knowing nothing, and almost fearing to look at a 
newspaper lest I should see his suicide; and 
then one day his letter came, and that was six 
weeks ago. 
‘Tt isn’t 
ed, brokenh 


new story, you see,’’ she conclud- 
trying to smile though her eyes 
were full of tears. ‘‘It has happened before to 

ill again, I suppose; only mine 
ve a happy ending—ah, what that 

people lose faith in each other, 
marries, and they never come to- 
but Ludwig and I have been faith- 
ful through the test, and our good time has come.’’ 

Margaret took her hand and squeezed it si- 
lently. Words were superfluous, she felt. 

‘“ Well, you know,’’ Miss Giddings said, gayly, 
after a paus 
wanted to the first steamer for New York, 
but my guardian would not let me. But two 
ime of age, and then, you see, | 


people, and 
is going to |} 
means! Usu 
or one dies 


gether agait 


‘when Ludwig’s letter came | 


weeks ago | 
sailed the f 
“i 


wing day with my maid and—me 
roila é 

It had grown dusk, and a grayness was creep- 
vthing ; the river fog was coming in 
thick, blurring the lights on the line and damp- 
ening the girls’ thin gowns. 


ing over eve! 
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‘Let us go indoors,’’ Margaret said, rising. 
‘‘Ah, there is my father now! Dad, dear!’ 
she caught him by the arm and hurried him up 
This is Miss 
Giddings ; and you never could guess She 
caught her breath excitedly as the officer bowed 
and then regarded his daughter deprecatingly. 
‘*Oh, it’s no use your looking at me like that, 
dad. If yon knew what I do you would be ex- 
cited, too. She knows Jones—dear, think of it! 
—and she is engaged to him and has come out 
to be married, and he doesn’t even know she is 
here. Isn’t it fine !’’ 

‘* Margaret seems to have lost her head, Miss 
Giddings,’’ the officer said, smiling gravely. 
‘*We had better go inside.’’ He held open the 
door and stopped his daughter as they passed in. 
‘‘T want to speak to you for a moment; Miss 
Giddings will excuse us ?’’ 


the steps, ‘‘how slow you are! 





”? 


“Indeed, yes. 

Captain Winston went to his den and carefully 
closed the door before he spoke. 

‘*Ts what you have said true, Margaret ?--not 
one of your ‘good stories’ ?’’ 

‘*T should think not !’’ she denied, indignant- 
ly. ‘‘ Just ask her if those two years of suspense 
are a ‘good story ’?”’ 

‘*My dear, Jones is dead. He was killed al- 
most two weeks ago.”’ 

‘Father !’ It was a cry of distress, and Mar- 
garet sank into a chair close by. ‘‘Oh, no, 
father !’’ 

‘“T lost only three men, my dear, and Jones 
was one of them.’’ 

He patted her shoulder gently, and she buried 
her face in his arm and burst into tears. ‘‘ It is 
cruel !’? she sobbed—‘‘cruel! And this is her 
‘happy ending’! To think of telling her; it is 
awful, yet we must. She is literally counting 
the minutes to seeing him again. Go in, dear ; 
I will come in a moment. First I must send a 
note to Mr. Littleton. I shall not go to the 
dance ; and we will keep Miss Giddings with us, 
if we can. Here is your blouse ; now go.”’ 

Miss Giddings was standing by the table with 
an open book, which she put down as the officer 
entered, 

‘‘Margaret has told me, Miss Giddings w 
He stopped a moment. What ailed his throat, 
anyway ?—those river fogs played the deuce with 
a man’s voice. ‘I am afraid we can’t see Jones 
to-night.’ 





‘Ah, don’t say so, Captain Winston. I have 
waited so long—oh, so long !’’ 

‘‘ Margaret, give Miss Giddings that comfort- 
able chair. My dear,’’ he said, turning again to 


the English girl, ‘‘ Jones is not here now ; he is 
away.’’ 

‘‘Away !’’ she repeated. ‘‘Where? I must 
go to him.”’ 

‘*Sit down, do,’’ he urged, gently, looking 
helplessly at his daughter, who, with her back 
to the room, was standing by the window. 

For an instant the old soldier hesitated, then 
said, irrelevantly it seemed to one of his listen- 
ers: ‘‘ Did you know, Miss Giddings, that we 
have just had some trouble with the Indians ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she returned, courteously, though with 
evident impatience. 

‘‘T was out with my troop. We got back 
yesterday.”’ 

‘*Ludwig was with you, and has not come 
back, then,’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, my dear, he did not come back ; we do 
not know when he will.’’ 

‘What do you mean?’ the girl demanded, 
rising quickly. 

‘My dear,’’ he said, gently, ‘‘ your lover was 
a brave and gallant soldier, and proved it to the 
death.”’ 

‘*To the death—Ludwig ! Captain Winston,”’ 
she implored, ‘‘do not try me so. I know he 
was all that—why tell me?’’ 

‘* He died fighting bravely, ten days ago—shot 
by the Indians,’’ the captain said, slowly. 

For a moment the girl looked at him, then at 
Margaret, who had come toward her, and next 
door the band was playing the ‘‘ Honeymoon”’ 
two-step with rhythmitice precision, that seemed 
to fill the small room and emphasize the bitter 
silence that Margaret hastened to break. 

‘* Will you let my father tell us about it?’ she 
asked, softly. 

But Miss Giddings did not hear. 

‘* Dead! why, he couldn’t be, you know !’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ It is only six weeks since I heard 
from him!’ Then, as Captain Winston’s face 
did not lose its pitiful expression: ‘‘ Captain 
Winston, is it really so—really? You are not 
trying to tease me?’’ She walked quickly to 
him and laid her hand on his arm. ‘‘ Tell me 
the truth,’’ she demanded. 

‘‘Tt is the truth,’”’ he said, solemnly. 

‘*Dead, Ludwig dead !’’ she repeated, as though 
trying to impress herself with a fact. ‘‘ Thank 
you, I will go away,’’ and began to grope her 
way blindly to the door, but Margaret caught 
her and forced her into a chair. 

‘* Sit down ; you must !’’ she insisted. ‘‘ Try to 
believe we are your friends. Father, get some 
wine. There, drink that! Would you like to 
know about it?’’ she asked, again. 
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‘¢Thank you, yes,’’ Miss Giddings said. 

She seemed too stunned to have any feeling, 
and Margaret anxiously motioned her father to 
begin. The captain, putting down the empty 
glass, walked slowly up and down the room in 
front of the girl, who sat rigidly in her chair, 
with Margaret on the floor tightly holding one of 
her hands. 

‘Tt was one night, just a week before we were 
ordered in,’’ he began. ‘‘ We had a long march, 
pushing on day and night to join Major Brack- 
et’s command, for I had had a dispatch saying 
that a band of Apaches was coming down from 
the north to cut us off. The trail was awful, 
broken and dry, and we were in the midst of the 
Bad Lands; forage had given out, and there was 
no water for the horses; the poor brutes were 
ready to drop. During the day it was frightful, 
with the sun beating on the vivid colors in the 
buttes, until each red and green and yellow 
seemed possessed of a thousand dancing devils 
as the heat waved over it. As far as one could 
see, it was the same—peak after peak, all wicked- 
looking somehow, as though God had let the 
devil make the place. And to further the effect, 
some of the buttes were smoking, owing to sub- 
terranean fires. 

‘Tt was on a Thursday, toward dusk, that I 
‘alled a halt for a couple of hours and the horses 
were unsaddled and allowed to roll in the hot 
sand and sniff about for herbage of some sort. 
Two men were sent out to reconnoitre a bit. 
Jones was one of them, and the other came in 
shortly and reported nothing seen, but several 
hours went by and Jones was still out. I was 
annoyed, because he should have had more 
thought for his horse than to keep him going so 
long, but at last I could wait no longer, and had 
‘boots and saddles’ sounded, and we started, 
following Jones’s trail. 

*‘Tt was a superb night, the moon was full 
and kept coming out from behind broken bits of 
clouds, making everything as light as day, then 
all would grow dark as it disappeared again, 
and so we kept on, mile after mile, in absolute 
silence, except for a man speaking occasionally, 
and the creaking of the saddles and faraway cries 
of coyotes. 

‘| erew angrier about Jones and worried, too. 
I could not understand his going so far ahead, 
for there was still no trace of him. It had grown 
cloudier, and the moon was often under, but 
suddenly as we rounded a high butte it shone 
out clearly, and there, about fifty rods ahead, lay 
something in the trail.”’ 
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The captain looked pitifully at the English 
girl, who drew a long, gasping breath, though 
the strained expression never changed, and Mar- 
garet was crying, «juietly. He hesitated percepti- 
bly, but finally went on, hurriedly : 

‘I cannot give you details, my dear, but it 
proved to be what was left of a family of Ger- 
man settlers. The party had consisted of the 

| three children ; they were all 

little boy, about eight, whom 

somehow overlooked or forgot- 
| with them lay Jones. The boy 

he seemed stunned, poor little 
beggar !—that his father had left his ranch some 
days before o1 
to get to the 
ahead. How tl 
the boy said, in 


man, his wif 
killed except 
the Indians | 
ten. And di 
told us qui t] 


ount of Indians, and was trying 
rt which was still several days 
y got that far was a mystery, but 
sroken English, that that evening 


they had suddenly been attacked, and, while de- 
fending themselves, had seen Jones, who man- 


aged to reach the wagon, where he had spoken to 
the family in their own tongue, and then fought 


and died with them. He must have heard the 
firing when we were too far away to hear it, too, 
and gone on t vestigate. 

‘*Evidently the Indians had at last been 
frightened off, for they had not finished their 
butchers’ work, and the children were un- 
touched. We buried them all together, fixing 
the grave so it would not be disturbed. We 


couldn’t even blow ‘tabs’ for fear of lurking 
nd Jones was denied the mili- 
tary burial he so richly deserved, for the poor 
fellow must have known he would never come 
out of the fight alive. 


‘* Five day 3 


Indians heart o 


ter we captured the Indians, a 
d it was, and the chief had 
elt a long, brown scalp-lock, 
man, and beside it a yellow 

one, short and thick, which I recognized and 

saved ; it is a k from the head of a brave sol- 
his life and lost it in a vain 
endeavor to sa‘ ithers.’’ 


small, roving 
hanging from his 
taken from tl 


dier —one who 


Silently th ptain opened a, drawer in his 
desk, and frot pocket-case took a small bunch 
of golden hair, and, going to the girl, held it to- 
ward her. 

She shivered 
stant, and took 


little and hesitated for an in- 
fearfully, almost as though it 
were repulsive, then suddenly her fingers closed 
tightly over it, and, with a sharp, little ery, she 
dropped on her knees, as the captain went softly 
from the room, leaving the two girls together, 


while in through the open window came floating 
strains of ‘‘ Mon Reve.’’ 
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See * Cuts and Comments.” 


From the Painting by R. Caton Woodville. 


THE ELEPHANT BATTERY. 









































F the larger American cities 
none has more historic 
value or interest than 
Baltimore, the South’s 
chief commercial centre, 
and one of the nation’s 
most important commu- 
nities for the advance- 

ment of commerce, manu- 

factures, art and educa- 
tional matters. Associated 
with Baltimore in a marked 
degree is a great deal that 
makes up the salient fea- 
tures of American history. 

Situated by the Patapsco 

River, which flows into 

Chesapeake Bay, the city 

dates its earliest settlement 

as far back as 1606, when 

Captain John Smith, of 

Pocahontas fame, surveyed 

the bay and river before 

STATUE OF LORD BALTI- the settlement of James- 
MORE, CALVERT HALI. town. The authentic rec- 

ords, however, name the Calverts, of Avalon 

and Baltimore, as the first real settlers, in 1628, 

and these were also the first governors and pro- 

prietors of Maryland. And 
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By CHARLES THOMAS LOGAN 


orateur of William Makepeace Thackeray, Sid- 
ney Lanier and Edgar Allan Poe; the elder 
Booth and John E. Owens; Rhinehart, one of 
the sculptors of the famous bronze doors of 
the Capitol at Washington; the painters Ho- 
vendon, Quartley, A. J. H. Way and Bolton 
Jones ; Peter Cooper, the Winanses and Garretts 
and McLanes ; ae McDonough, George Pea- 
body, Johns Hopkins, Dr. Nathan Ryno Smith, 
and Wildey, canal of Odd Fellowship i in this 
country. ‘lhese were all poets, soldiers, philan- 
thropists, statesmen, artists or financiers, who 
have helped to make the country’s annals fa- 
mous, 

There are many other things about Baltimore 
which contribute to the value of the posi- 
tion she has won; but of these things mention 
must be made later on. Aside from the long 
chronicles reaching over more than 250 years, the 
work of Baltimore within the past twenty-five 
years constitutes the period of her real greatness— 
a quarter of a century which added greater deeds 

her importance than the ante- bellum days 
conceived possible. In this period have been con- 
structed public works worthy of any metropolis, 
and which have confirmed the city’s reputation 
for doing all things well. No public work is 
undertaken which is not intended as permanent 





with the city are identified the 
names of many of the most 
illustrious men and women of 
our country, among them be- 
ing : Francis Scott Key, author 
of ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’’; ‘‘ Light Horse’’ Harry 
Lee, Carroll, of Carrollton, 
Chief Justice Taney, Reverdy 
Johnson ; James R. Randall, 
who sang of ‘‘ Maryland, My 
Maryland,’’ Crouch, who wrote 
‘* Kathleen Mavourneen ;’’ 
John P. Kennedy, the collab- 
Vol. XLITL. —55 
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and in every respect 
worthy of the future 
greatness of the city. 
Her buildings, her 
monuments, her parks, 
are all on these lines. 





The great, massive col- 
umn erected by the 
State of Maryland to 
George Washington is 
without an equal in 


























BALOWIN & PENNINGTON ARCHITECTS 


this country,and it 
has few, if any, su- 
periors in Europe. 
It is both a monu- 
ment and a statue, 
for upon its top, in 
gesturing attitude, 
stands the effigy of 
the ‘‘ Father of his 
Country,” of heroic ; 
size, by Cancicci. rs 


n ie : , ELITY ND DEPOSIT CO. OF MARYLAND—BUILDING AND INTERIOR. 
The entire work is FIDELITY AND DEl IT t 





VIEW IN EUTAW PLACE. 

The casual observer must be impressed with 
three things in Baltimore : first, the compactness 
of the city, the activity in the streets, and the ease 
of access to all points within its borders ; second, 
the earnestness of the people, as evidenced by their 
constant attention to business and their home- 
loving instincts, pride in their city, ete.; and third, 
the great and always visible tone of refinement and 
high morals, as shown by about 500 
churches, the splendid libraries, univer- 
sities, art institutes and galleries, and the 
cordial, cultured manners of even the hum- 
blest of her people. These virtues appear 
to take away all semblance of sham, and 
remove the suggestion of empty purpose. 
It would be impossible to produce an era 
of ‘* boom ”’ tactics into the business meth- 
ods of Baltimore, and for that reason an 
investment is always considered safe. With 
the population of the United States grow- 
ing at the rate of 25 per cent. each decade, 
the ‘‘ Monumen- 
tal City’ is pro- 
gressing at not 
less than 35 per 
cent. increase 
each ten years, so 
that it is no long- 
er a venture to 
place money in 
property. Said 
a prominent 
banker to the 
writer: ‘‘I con- 
sider money 
loaned on Balti- 
more real estate 
as good as Gov- 
ernment bond 
security, because 


of white marble—both column and statue—180 there is never a possibility of losing on the secur- 
feet high. It is as majestic as it isennobling, and ity, even though we loaned on 90 per cent. of its 
the plaza in which it towers above the city, Mount value.’? And yet Baltimore real estate is not 


Vernon Place, is one of the finest in the world. 


relatively high. Everything brings a safe income 
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on a conservative basis, and herein lies the city’s 


strength and safety. Convince a Baltimore man that 
he can earn a fair income on an investment, and you 
secure his co-operation in any enterprise ; but he will 
not even nibble at a ‘*scheme’’ which is set forth to 





pre duce 
mous profits.’ | 


“@nore- 


As a place of 
residence the City 
of Baltimore pre- 
sents many at- 
tractions of rare 
value. The cost 
of living seems to 
have been reduced 
through some 
practical study -of 
household ‘econo- 
mics to the mini- 
mum. The entire 
city is constructed 
in blocks of sepa- 
rate houses, the 


flat system being MOUNT ROYAL STATION, BALTIMORE AND 


not much in vogue. For families in medium 
circumstances, a good six-room residence, with 
bath, hot and cold water, gas, etc., can be 
had for $10 per month in very desirable local- 
ities. This cheapness in rents is remarkable, 
compared to other cities. Houses on good, 
wide streets, with back alleys for ingress and 
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MORNING HERALD BUILDING, 


egress of fuel, 
can be had, 
per month. B 


comes with splet 


front, lot 136 fe 
and every co 
Houses that wo 


even smaller 


month, so that fre 


how cheap an 
** Oriole City.”’ 
the table, pring 
only does Balt 
ican city in the 
public markets, 
like so perfect 


in any land. Th 


ter of the city, 

more of them. 
at the foot of 
Eutaw Street, 

west, is one of 
The famous P 
New Orleans, 

Markets of Ne 
not in the same 
Baltimore. 

The city has « 
sanitation perf 
all of them is 
ment, which in 


under one’s nost! 
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MIlO RAILROAD. 


cons, ete., garden included, 


with all conveniences, at $12 


t the genuine bargain residence 
did locality, 13 rooms, 194 feet 
t deep, with yard in rear, baths 
ience, for $18 per month. 
rent for $100 per month in 
ties can be had for $40 per 


n 
1 


mi these figures it may be seen 
| satisfactory living is in the 

\s for living expenses, meaning 
pally, it is safe to say that not 
more outrank every other Amer- 
number and fine quality of her 
but it, is a question if anything 
system of markets is to be found 
se markets are in every quar- 
nd there are some twenty-five or 

Lexington Market, beginning 
Lexington Street, fronting on 
( running back four blocks 
the finest markets in the world. 
vdras and French Markets of 
d Washington and Jefferson 
w York, are considered to be 
lass with Lexington Market of 


acted laws which make market 

and the clean appearance of 
| joy. Even the fish depart- 
ost markets is an abomination 


s, is here so clean and inviting 
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1. MARYLAND CLUB. 


BODY INSTITUTE, 


NEZUM CLUB. 5. CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 6. MOUNT VERNON 


as to cause one to forget the presence of pisca- 
torial stalls. Think of magnificent white roe- 
shad, weighing six and a half to nine pounds, 
being bought for thirty to fifty cents each. 
These and other prices noticed fairly appal 
one accustomed to paying so much more else- 
where. As for the toothsome, dainty morsels 
set before one’s vision all through Lexington 
Market, they are enough to give 
the average dyspeptic nervous 
prostration, at the same time 
thrilling the epicurean soul 
with untold joys. Venders of 
everything to be named in any 
language in the way of eatables 
cry their stuffs in modulated 
but not annoying tones. This 
famous market, on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, is thronged with 
the best people of the city, and 
it is no unusual sight to see 
hundreds of fashionably dressed 
ladies sweeping through the 


MEDICAI 


densely packed aisles and 
stalls in silks and laces, 
with no fear of getting 
their finery soiled, for the 
pride of its managers is 
its parlor-like cleanliness. 

The people of Baltimore 
possess the warm blood of 
the South with just enough 
of the thrift and energy of 
the North to make a strong 
and admirable combina- 
tion. In emphasis of this 
fact it may be stated that 
while New Orleans, her 
only Southern rival, is a 
city of 300,000 population, 
she has nof, all told, 
$4,000,000 in her savings 
banks ; per contra, Balti- 
more, with more than 650,000 souls, has 
over $50,000,000 deposited in savings 





institutions, besides the deposits and 
capital of the National and State banks, 
and trust companies, running the total 
up to something over $130,000,000. 
This instances the thrift of Baltimore. 
In enterprise, and carrying again the 
2. asso- parallel between the Crescent City, the 


CIATE REFORMED cuurcH latter has a manufactured product of 
—PRESBYTERIAN. 


3. PEA- $50,000,000 yearly, while Baltimore 
4. ATHE- turns out $250,000,000. It is question- 
PLACE able if two stronger examples of the 
city’s real bone and sinew strength could be 
named than those given herewith. The state- 
ments in no way decry or disparage New Orleans, 


but they add greatly to the relative importance 
of Baltimore, and prove not only her title as the 
South’s Metropolis, but also rank her as among 
the world’s most important cities. 

The natural struggle between the three cities, 
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and rivalry. 


the significance of the 
the eleventh edition of 


Directory is most marked. 
208,000 names, or 4,359 


contains 


than in 1896. 


1896. 
circumjacent 
communities, the popu- 
lation of the city is 
650,000. It must 
borne in mind that Bal- 
timore city does not in- 
clude Baltimore County, 
there only 30 
square miles in the cor- 


suburban 


be 


being 


porate limits and 644 
square miles in the 
county. The old limits 





oe) 
PRESIDENT GILMAN, 





Boston, St. Louis and Baltimore, for the posi- 
tion of next in rank after Philadelphia, has 
brought forth an unusual amount of effort 
Granting that St. Louis, with 
her wonderful spurt from 1891 to 1896, is 
now the legitimate holder of fourth place, 
figures contained in 


The pultiple, 3}, being 
the standard used by all directory pub- 
lishers, gives a total from these figures oi 
676,000, an increase of 14,102 over 
Deducting, say, 26,000 for 





the Baltimore City 
The work 


more 


1, BATTLE MONUMENT. 2 


o. THE WALLACE 


prior to annexation em- 
braced only 13 square 
miles, the new territory 
being extended far 
enough to make the 
city quite respectable in 
size, but still not cover- 
ing such an enormous 
area Chicago, for 
instance. 


ance, 


The pel 
1SSO—90 was 
something less 
The 


estimate, has 


ton. pas 


as per cent., or 
Of the 353 
miles of streets less than 


25 miles are unpaved, 








MOPKING HALL 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY “ YHA 


EVERING HALL 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 





Baltimore being 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 
MONUMENT 


cleanest cities in the 
with New York’s in the matter of clean appear- 


{) 


») 
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making it now 650,000, 
look for the 1,000,000 tfark to be reached by 1906 
or 1908. Theres 


= 
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SOUTH FROM STAFFORD HOTEL. ‘ 
DRUID HILL PARK. 
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this connection one of the 


vorld. 


Its streets compare 





ntage of increase in the decade . 

per cent. for Baltimore, and : 

in this for St. Louis and Bos- ; 

seven years, at a conservative - 
an increase of at least 35 i 
175,000 added since 1890, 


The people confidently 


ems to be reasonable ground for i 
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] 
| this, as everything in Baltimore has 
| an upward tendency. 
The public buildings of the city are 
generally of a style that impresses 
the beholder. Many of them are im- 
posing in architectual design, notably 
the City Hall, Post Office, Chamber of 
Commerce, Peabody Institute, Equit- 
‘| able, Fidelity, Herald, American, Sun, 
é 
es] THE McDONOUGH SCHUOL FOR BOYS. 
( Law, Manufacturers’ Record and Y. M. C. A. 
3 buildings, while church architecture presents 
i many specimens of great value and beauty. The 
f: present United States Custom House is to be re- 


placed by a new structure to cost over $2,000,000, 
a bill being lately before Congress for this appro- 
priation. 

The new court-house now building, of white 
marble and granite, will cost about $2,500,000. 
It was designed by Baltimore architects in anony- 










mous competition with some eighty competi- 
tors from all over the country. It is of classic 
The building is 200 by 


325 feet, covering one whole block. 


style—Grecian lonic. 










The huge 
columns in front are solid monoliths of Mary- 
land marble from the Beaver Dam quarries, 
from whence came the marble in the Capitol 
at Washington. A of the best ten 
designs of the eighty competitors was made by 
the judges, and the decision as to the best of 


selection 
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MERCHANTS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS. 


the ten was rendered by Professor Ware, of 
Columbia College, who merely selected the num- 
ber he considered best. It will a notable 
contribution to great American buildings of strik- 
ing architectural features. 

The city’s banks appear to be built upon 
a peculiarly strong foundation, as there is not 
a recorded failure among them in the city’s 
history. 


be 


This is a remarkable statement. There 
are over one hundred banks in all, the National 
banks having over $51,000,000 in capital, sur- 
plus and deposits, while the savings banks hold 
$50,000,000 in deposits. There are also many 
trust companies doing business which receive de- 









posits, so that the legitimate banking resources 
of the Baltimore banks are more than all the 
other larger Southern cities combined, exceeding 
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ARCADE. 
$130,000,000., 
cities the 
ances are taken as about 








In most 
bank clear- 





the equal of the gen- 
eral volume of business 
That 


sense a 


done in all lines. 
this 
criterion for Baltimore 


is in no 








THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, 


is evidenced by the 
fact that the savings 








BALTIMORE 





banks do not belong to the clearing house asso- 
ciation, and yet the clearances are $750,000,000 
ayear. The total volume of annual commerce, 
therefore, is something over one thousand million 
($1,000,000,000). The banking houses are gen- 
erally fine modern structures, as evidenced by 
some of the views presented in this article. The 
Merchants National Bank, with 4 capital of 
$1,500,000, surplus of $500,000, deposits about 
$3,000,000, and total resources of something like 
$5,000,000, is domiciled in as fine a building as 
any in the country, the interior being of especial 
fineness and beauty. The Drovers & Mechanics 
Bank, capital and surplus $800,000, and total 
resources of nearly $3,000,000, is another fine 
structure; as is also the American National, with 
a capital and surplus of $150,000, with resources 
of $1,250,000. These are merely examples. 
Among the trust companies, the Merchants 
Trust and Deposit Company, while only ten 
years old, now has a capital of $1,000,000, sur- 
plus $1,000,000, and a deposit account in keep- 
ing with the larg- 
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LAKE ROLAND. 


special volume of its accounts being with the 
latter. Alexander Brown & Sons as bankers 
have been identified with Baltimore nearly all of 
the nineteenth century, and their standing and 
reputation is national. Indeed, many of the 
Baltimore banking and trust institutions know 
no limit to their field, many of them doing large 
lines in New York City and 





est banks in the city. 
It has built up a 
large business in the 
South, where it is 
widely known, espe- 
cially among rail- 
road corporations, a 





1, LAKE IN DRUID TILL PARK. 2. COUNTRY SEAT OF ALEXANDER BROWN, 6 Ww IN 
EUTAW PLACE. 4. RESIDENCE OF MRS, HARRISON GARRETT. 





















all the other American 
money centres. 

Perhaps no other finan- 
cial organization in the 
country ever had a more 
interesting history than the 
Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany, of Maryland. The 
business of this company is 
confined exclusively to that 
of becoming surety upon 
bonds, guaranteeing the 
honesty of individuals, and 


the faithful completion of contracts, ete. When 
its founder, Mr. Edwin Warfield, proposed its 
organization in 1590, he was mildly ridiculed, 


‘ 


and it was broadly hint- 
ed that no such corpo- 
ration could exist, es- 
pecially in the South. 
This theory was based 
on the fact that the uni- 
versal custom in the 
South had been for one 
gentleman to become 
surety for another, and 
it was hard to convince 
people that anyone 
would pay for some- 
thing which he could 
secure for nothing. it 
was with no little diffi- 
culty that he finally 
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$500,000 capital stock. branch offices in every prominent city in the 


The company began operations in a very modest Union. 
manner, occupying a small room in the upper The healthfulness of Baltimore has long been 


part of a little building on Calvert Street. 


Al- known. Its high altitude, fine drainage and 


most from the first it met with success, and perfect sewage system all conspire to keep out 


from small begin- 
nings it has ad- 
vanced, until it is 
to-day as strong, 
if not stronger, 
than any other 
surety company in 
existence, its cash 
assets amounting to 
$2,225,000, which 
includes a capital 


BALDWIN & PENNINGTON, ARCHITECTS. 


DIRECTORS’ ROOM. 
of $1,000,000, and sur- 
plus reserve and undi- 
vided profits of about 
$1,225,060. The capi- 
tal has recently been 
increased from $750,000 
to $1,000,000, the 
$250,000 being placed 
at $100 per share, the 
par value being $50. 
The Company’s hom 
in Baltimore is one of 
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impurities of all kinds. 
Situated upon two 
chains of hills, with 
a deep valley between, 
through which runs a 
stream called Jones 
Falls, the drainage is 
nature’s own, the 
city’s refuse being car- 
ried out into the ocean 
through Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The city’s water is 
one of its great bless- 
ings. The waterworks 
have sufficient press- 
ure to insure the best fire protection, while its purity 
seems confirmed. Dr. Stokes recently stated that the 
Schuylkill River water, from which Philadelphia re- 
ceives its supply, contained from 15,000 to 20,000 
bacteria to the cubic centimetre, while the Baltimore 
water contained but 200 to 300. ‘‘In Philadelphia the 
typhoid bacteria had been found,’’ said Dr. Stokes, 
in his report, ‘‘in 20 out of 25 examinations, while 


MAIN COUNTING ROOM, 





here it had not been found in six months’ examina- 
tion, extending over the past six months.’’ This was 
in March last. The reservoir supply of the waterworks 
is 2,350,000,000 gallons, the daily capacity being 
about 480,000,000 gallons. 

That great authority on Southern development, the 
Manufacturers’ Record, is located at Baltimore, and is 
one of the city’s proudest 
achievements in the line of 
progressive publications. Its 
editor, Mr. Richard H. Ed- 
monds, has done more, per- 
haps, in placing the South’s 
untold riches and resources 
before the world in unbiased 
form than any other single 
individual. From him the 
following valuable data about 
Baltimore is quoted : 

‘* Few cities in the United 
States have ever made such 
phenomenal progress as has 
been made by Baltimore dur- 
BANK AND INTERIOR VIEWS. ing the last four or five 


the landmarks of the city, and is, beyond years. It is becoming one of the leading 
question, one of the richest pieces of office manufacturing centres of the country, owing to 


building architecture in the country. 


It has its unequaled advantages for concentrating all 
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raw materials here at lowest cost, the 
cheapness of production and the excel- 
lent water 
ties for the 


and railroad shipping facili- 
The 
capital invested in manufacturing has 
increased from $38,000,000 in 1880 to 
over $100,000,000, and the value of the 
product from $78,000,000 to about 
$250,000,000. Over 100,000 hands ar 
now employed in factories, and their 
Wages aggregate over $800,000 a week 
$50,000,000 a year. 
Baltimore probably has a greater di- 
versity of manufacturers than any other 
cityyin the country. It has one . 
of the most complete combined 
iron 
ica, over 
been 


distribution of goods. 


or about 


and steel works in Amer- 
$8,000,000 
invested in the 


This concern 


having 
plant. 
total ca- 
pacity of 1,000 tons of pig iron 
and 1 
day, 


has a 


,000 tons of steel rails a 
besides its other branches 
of iron and steel business, and 
its shipyard. 

Baltimore is the leading oys- 
ter and fruit canning city of 
the world. It is the largest 
fertilizer manufacturing place 
it leads in the making of straw 
hats and clothing, and prob- 
ably leads all _other 
manufacturing shirts, 


cities in 
overalls, 
etc. It is a great flour-milling 
centre, one company alone hav- 
ing a over 2,000 
It makes eighty 
f all the cotton duck 
aanufactured in this country, 
cent. of all made in the 
other branches of industry it 
position. Its foreign trade 
$100,000,000 a year. It 
than twenty steamship lines to London, Liver- 
pool, Havre, Rotterdam, 


capacity of 
barrels a day 
per cent ( 


world. 
holds 


aggre- 


and 60 per 
In many 
a leading 
gates 


over has more 


Glasgow, Bremen and 
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boots and shoes 


of enormous 


aggregating $ 


extent, the 
2. COO, O00, 


Louis by seve! 


leather trade 
: the 


ume 
a yet 


Five years 


and there 
and eabk 


$15,000,000 
building, whi 
Washington i 


As a lo 


pe yssesses Ul 


the South, 


] 
1) 


of Maryland 


ar 


ds, built at a 


YEAR. 
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other ports. Its 
annual grain trade 
runs from about 
$0,000,000 to 
60,000,000 bush- 
els, according to 
the crops, making 
it, next to New 
York, the leading 
grain market. on 
the Atlantic coast, 
while its flour 
trade handles 
something like 
3,500,000 barrels 
a year. 

The _ savings 
banks of the city 
have deposits of 
over $50,000, O00. 
The 
trade in dry- 
goods, millinery, 

clothing and other branches, is 
drygoods trade alone 
larger than that of St. 
while the shoe and 


wholesale 


| millions, 


$25,000,000. The aggregate vol- 


’s business is $1,000,000,000 
eo rapid transit was introduced, 
now about 350 miles of electric 
cost of about 
$20,000,000, and more are still 

double-track electric road to 

nn to be constructed. 

for manufactures Baltimore 
The lumber of 
and hard wood ; the coal 
| West Virginia; the cotton of the 


| advantages. 
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RESIDENCE OF GENERAL 


South ; the high-grade iron ore of Cuba; the pig iron of 
Virginia and Alabama, and the wheat of neighboring 
States—all centre here to furnish raw material for un- 


limited manufacturing growth. 


The educational facilities of Baltimore are as fine as 
could be desired, and several of her institutions of learn- 
ing have not only a national fame, but one of them, the 
Johns Hopkins University, is known throughout Europe. 
The hospital bearing the same name is considered one 
of the world’s models, and patients are sent from every 
quarter to get the benefit of its great corps of specialists. 
The University is now twenty-one years old, and was 


founded through the princely 
generosity of the late Johns Hop- 
kins, whose total gifts to his foun- 
dation were about $7,000,000, 
which sum has since been added 
to by other Baltimoreans to the 
extent of $1,500,000. The pres- 
ent buildings of the University, 
while stable and commodious, 
have not been constructed with 
a view to extravagance or costly 
architectural effect, it being 
deemed wiser to spend the in- 
come in apparatus, and provide 
a faculty equal to the very best. 
This faculty now numbers about 
120, all told, and many of the 
most gifted instructors of the 
world are among them. Presi- 
dent Gilman was formerly with 
the California University, and it 
is to his great executive ability, 
principally, that the present high 
standing of the Johns Hopkins 
is due. 


FELIX AGNUS, 


sé 


consin, 18 


Cornell, 
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It is a significant fact that out of 
3,142 pupils who have been instructed 
at Johns Hopkins University, more 
than 800 (count of 1896) have been 
engaged as instructors in universities 
and colleges 
per 
these, 


in America, or over 25 


cent. of the entire number. Of 
went to the Chicago Uni- 
versity, 19 to the University of Wis- 
to Bryn Mawr, 17 to 
the Leland Stanford, Junior, 14 to 
13 to Columbia, 10 to Har- 
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** DAILY AMERICAN,” 
vard, 7 to Princeton, 6 to 
Vanderbilt, 4 to the Uni- 
versity of the City of New 
York, 4 to Pennsylvania, 
and so on through the list 
of every important insti- 
tution of learning in the 
land. This one incident 
alone of the work of the 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity speaks more elo- 
quence than could be 
written in a volume. It 
simply tells the story of 
thoroughness, and em- 
phasizes the fact that a 
graduate of the University 
is somebody in learning 
and ability. The pres- 
ent attendance is 600. 








BALTIMORE IN 


The University of Mary- 
land 1807. 
It is in two college depart- 


was founded in 


with a den- 
law. The 


ments—medieal, 
tal 
medical department 
i the most 
important in Ameri- 
while the law 
school claims nearly 
40 per cent. of the 
Baltimore bar among 


brane h, and 


is one of 


Ca, 


CALVERT STATION, 


*ts graduates. Maryland University Medical Col- 
lege claims priority over other American schools 
in the following order: It was the first American 
school to make dissecting a part of its curriculum 
(1833) ; it was among the first to teach hygiene 
and medical jurisprudence (1833) ; 
the first 
specialists ; it 


it Was among 
1866) to meet the modern demand for 
the first medical school in 


America to introduce a separate chair of the dis- 


was 


it was the 
first in America to afford didactic instruction in 
eye and ear diseases (1873) ; 


eases of women and children (1867) ; 


and among 
the very first (if not the first) to provide 
for adequate clinical instruction by the 
erection of its own hospital. There are 
over 500 students in the school of medi- 
cine, and the faculty numbers over 30. 
The handsome new building presented is 
nearly completed. 

The Woman’s College of 
another of the great educational institu- 
tions. It was founded in 1885 by the Bal- 
timore Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church 
in any sense, except that its discipline is 
in harmony with that branch of the Prot- 
estant church. 
lected without regard to their church re- 


Baltimore is 


It is not, however, sectarian 


Its entire faculty was se- 


lations, and it welcomes students of every 
faith to the advantages which it provides. 
At present 


there is an investment of 


HER 


ee 
er me es a ge 
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$1,250,000 in buildings and endow- 
ment. The faculty numbers over forty, 
and attendance this vear is 245 
President Eliot, of Harvard, 
innual reunion of college presi- 
1896, said that, ‘‘ The best 
equipped woman’s college in this coun- 
the 
n’s College. This is great praise 
high source, but it simply adds 
isis to what scores of other great 
uttered about this 
temple of learning. The views 


students 
at t 
dents 
try is in Baltimore,’’ meaning 
Wo 
from 
emp 
authorities have 


vreat 


présentedin 
this article 
give an idea 
of a few of 
build- 
there 


the 
inga, 
being near- 
ly twenty 
in all. They 
are on mod- 
ern lines. 


- sic “ wat 
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The late John McDonough 
left something over $2,000,000 
to the schools of Baltimore and 
New Orleans. The Baltimore 
bequest was a free school for 
poor boys, and the record of 
the institution shows that it is 
one of the most noted in this 
country. Boys ef ten to twelve 
are taken in—generally boys 
who have no home or guard- 
ian, literally the poorest of the 
poor—and cared for till they 
are sixteen. They are given a 
practical education, and no 
one is ever graduated whose 
services are not at once in de-  PREMARY PUBLIC 

SCHOOL, 
mand. Some of the best busi- 
ness men of Baltimore were from the McDonough 
School. It has an endowment of $1,130,000. 
There are a printing office and a weekly paper 
run by the students. Besides English some 
German is taught, also French ; while machin- 


WM, M. ELLICOTT, JR. ARCHT 


ery, electricity, carpentering and the practical 
arts are special leading features. 

The Peabody Institute, founded through the 
generosity of the great philanthropist, George 
Peabody, occupies an imposing building on 
Mount Vernon Square. It is one of the great 
institutions of America, and has now an endow- 
ment of about $1,500,000. It is devoted to the 
production of higher and special culture through 
these four agences : a public reference library, 
a conservatory of music, art gallery, and a course 
of lectures. The library has 125,000 volumes on 
historical and scientific subjects, while the art 
gallery is filled with rare works from the world’s 
masters in painting and sculpture. 

Activity in real estate matters among many 
Western and some Southern cities has now be- 
come a part of their speculative existence. In 
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; | staid, conserva- 
* | tive Baltimore, 
there is never 
any wild rush 
| of realty values, 
no suburban 
“hoom?’’ prop- 
erties, or any- 
thing that 
would tend 


—_ 


HI TZLER BROTHERS BLOCK, 
toward jnflation. On the other hand, values in the 
city are rated almost exclusively upon the income- 
producing qualities of the property in question. 
In the suburbs the same conditions exist ; prop- 
_, erty there is valuable just in the 

proper measurement of its advan- 
tages, ease of access, water, gas, elec- 
tric lights, drainage, etc., all com- 


oye bining to raise or lower the actual 


worth of a lot or house. This is, in 
the minds of economists, the only 
possible theory in the elimination of 
speculation. There are several su- 
burban villas around Baltimore that 
would be considered rare and beau- 
tiful localities by any one. Among 
these may be mentioned Roland Park 
and Walbrook. Roland Park, while 
comparatively a new suburb (it is 
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VIEWS IN ROLAND PARK. 


only a very few 
years old), is to 
what 
Brookline is to 
the 
Oranges or Llew- 


Baltimore 
Boston, or 


ellyn Park around 
New York. It is 


the investment of a large incorporated company, 


which simply selected a rare spot overlooking the 
city upon which to build up a perfect suburban 
community. The streets or roadways were laid out 
to take advantage of the natural features of the 
landscape, and are well while 
electric lights, waterworks, sewers and every other 
city advantage are presented to the home buyer. 
The company selects its purchasers, so that repu- 
table families may be assured of a sufficiently ex- 
clusive neighborhood. 


macadamized ; 


There are a public hall, 
stores, markets, fire department, free postal de- 
livery, pleasure parks, and scores of fine resi- 
dences, all 
modern, 
like 
palaces, 
the 
majority 


some 
with 


of a qual- 
ity to suit 


the aver- 





AND 2. VIEWS IN DRUID HILL 


PARK. 


age well-to 
family. 


all 


gardens, Ww 


houses 


plenty of air 
of sunshine 
sh 


There is no 


ample 


erican city W 
than 


nore desirable country suburb 
Roland Park. It is twenty-five minutes 
from the city’s centre by electric cars, and alto- 
gether a thor hiy charming spot—perhaps an 
ideal one, w 
Nearly al 
bod 
Chamber of ( 


ill of its advantages considered. 
terests are represented by com- 
such the Board of Trade, 
imerce, Merchants’ and Manu- 
Lumber Exchange, Stock 
the first three are 
Board of Trade is composed 
of the solid men of the city, and has accomplished 
many important works for the good of Baltimore. 
The  Mer- ‘ 
chants’ and 

M an ufact- 

As- 


sociation 


mercial as 
facturers’ Ass ation, 


Exchange, Of these 


most active. Phe 


urers’ 


has a work 
suggested 
by its name 
and it looks 
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BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, WESTERN MARYLAND R. R. 


‘ 

: after nearly every enterprise which seeks a 
domicile in the city. It is never lacking 

| in public spirit, and readily lends its in- 

i dorsement to any movement by which 

: ayy ae 

. publicity can be given to the ‘‘ Monu- 

| mental City.’’ Every leading business 

: man of Baltimore is a member. 

i Apparently there is now reached 

; turning point, and from the old-time 

: conservatism has come a desire to push 

i a little more. This is evidenced by the 

i style of modern buildings going up in the down- 
town district, which equal the finest, many of 


valuable enterprises. 


The transportation lines of Baltimore, both by 
land and water, must number something in the 
neighborhood of fifty. Of the rail routes 
great Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio sys- 


MINERAL SPRING, 


them, to be found in the country. 
visitor of one week must notice the general 
buoyant feeling in Baltimore. The daily papers 
fairly teem constantly with mention of new and 
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EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
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tems are most prominent, 
while the Western Mary- 
land is a road of great value 
to the city, leading as it 
does to the field of Gettys- 
burg, Hagerstown, and other 
points of historic 
interest. On this 
road is situated the 
famous Blue Moun- 
tain House, a noted 
summer resort; a 
model of its kind, 
with accommoda- 


tions for 500 
guests, and 
many pleas- 
ing features 
of scenery, 
mountain 
drives, 
springs, ete. 4 

The ho- OBSERVATORY. 
tels of Baltimore are in keeping with the stand- 
ing of the city in other respects. The Ren- 
nert, the Stafford, Altamont, Mount Vernon, 
and Eutaw are among the hotels worthy of 
mention. Of these, the Rennert and Stafford 
are modern palaces in every sense. The Rennert 
is a stately, fireproof structure, nine stories high, 
and cost something over $1,000,000. It enjoys 
a national reputation for its luxurious apart- 
ments and for itscusine. The Stafford is the 
newest of the city’s hostelries, and is a richly 
furnished establishment, with appointments equal 
to the best anywhere. 

Baltimore is most fortunate in having within 
easy reach the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains, 
where are several excellent summer resort hotels. 
The Monterey neighborhood, where the Monterey 
Inn is located, is noted chiefly for its attractive 
cottage settlement. The Monterey Land Company 
owns here about two hundred acres of land, some 
of it the most beautiful on the mountains, with 
the distant view of the Gettysburg Valley on the 
one side and Mount Quirauk on the other. Part 
of this property has been skillfully laid out by 
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BALTIMORE IN HER 


the well-known engineer, Charles H. 
Latrobe, and is fast filling up with 
handsome cottages. Great care has 
been taken to insure good drainage 
and the absence of all nuisances. Pure 
artesian well-water is supplied to pur- 
chasers of lots from the company at 
a moderate charge. Monterey is to 


MERCANTILE TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


Baltimore what Lenox isto New York, and it is 
rapidly filling up each season. 

Every view of Baltimore must naturally pre- 
sent a great host of spires, towers and domes, 
and this is always impressive. Some of the 
evening views looking toward the southwest 
from the great hills on the northeast section, 
offer as perfect pictures of Oriental suggestion as 
could be made of Constantinople and her myri- 
ads of minarets and gilded domes. The atmos- 
pheric effects around the city are, indeed, 
something not far short of marvelous. The air 
at times becomes so clear that objects ten miles 
away are distinctly visible, and it gives one the 
suggestion of a view through the pure azure 
skies of Minnesota, or the mountains of Mexico. 
It is a great blessing, this rare atmosphere of 
Baltimore. It comes from the sea-blown wind 
of the Atlantic mingling with the limpid breath 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and it seems to 
crystallize into an ethereal purity which cannot 
be described in words. Some few artists have 
caught its glories, and our artist, the photog- 
rapher, has presented some rare specimens of 
extreme distance effect. 

The prominence of the City of Baltimore is 
due to no one cause more than to the progress- 
iveness of its newspapers, The press of the 
‘¢ Monumental City’’ is represented by the Sun, 
one of the great morning papers of the age, 
known everywhere ; the Daily American, the 
second oldest paper in the United States, and 
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COUNTING ROOM, 


the best; the Morning Herald, 
| to none in its bright service, 
nd perfectly equipped plant ; the 
Vews, up to the general stand- 
metropolitan afternoon dailies, 
World, a bright, evening penny 
Besides these there are two 
1 dailies, the Manufacturers Ree- 
great industrial exponent of 
iole South; Baltimore Life, an 
weekly, and many other pe- 


\lexander Helper is authority 
nt that Baltimore people are as 
s of printer’s ink as any to be 


found, some $3,000,000 or more being spent an- 
nually in advertising. 
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The Baltimore press has j 
graduated some of the great 
writers of the day, while 
as a literary centre the city 
has always taken high rank 
Among the well-known writ- 
ers who have won fame away 


her superb railway stations, 
fine residences, clean and 
well- paved streets, and, 
above all, the cultured, well- 
mannered, prosperous peo- 
ple. Hospitality to the 
stranger is proverbial, and 
| social life is filled with all 
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tioned those following, prominent as poets, novel- the graces and charms of living. The views pre- 


sented in this article tell something of the great 
thors, historians, ete. His eminence, Cardinal beauty and picturesqueness of Baltimore, together 
Gibbons, who wrote ‘‘ Faith of Our Fathers,’’ and with a suggestion of the care and pride with which 
‘* Embassadors of Christ’’; Edward Ingle, Lizette public works have been built; but they do 
Wordsworth Rease, Mrs. George Whitlock, Alice not tell itall. The public may not hear so much of 
KE. Lord, Professor D. C. Gilman, Professor W. K. Baltimore as of other more aggressive communi- 
Brooks, Professor Basil Gildersieeve, Lieutenant ties, but the fact that in 1896 the tonnage move- 
Arthur Sinclair, Richard Maleolm Johnston, au- ment of her marine traffic was surpassed by 
thor of ‘‘ The Dukesboro Tales’’; Catherine Pear- New York alone is sufficient to show the solidity 
son Wouds, Catharine Dorsey, Mrs. Turnbull, of her welfare. 
Virginia Cloud, David Henderson, William H. 
Browne, W. H. Carpenter, Oakley P. Haines, 
J. Thomas Echarf, Charles 
W. Curren, Sara Sigenoun 
Rice, Richard H. Ed- 
munds, Eugene L. Didies, 
Guy Cyril, Mrs. Clapham 
Pennington—who has just 
published from the Uni- 
versity Press ‘‘A Key to 
the Orient ’’ —B. Howard 
Haman, and many others. 

In dealing with Balti- 
more the purpose of the 
writer has been simply to 
make mention of most of 


ists, editors, magazine writers, ecclesiastical au- 


As the second American seaport 
the city must continue to prosper and bloom 
into still greater prominence as the years roll by. 
It is already a great, busy 
trade mart, made up of 
interests which cover 
every class of citizens, so 
that no community could 
have a clearer title to 
genuine patriotism than 
this. Everybody loves the 
old town ; everybody pulls 
for it; and there are no 
laggards. With the whole 
community a beehive of 
workers, it needs no pro- 
phetic vision to foresee 
the city’s future; it is 
not only promising and brilliant, but it is going 
ahead on such a broad, comprehensive scope, 
that standing still is no longer possible, while 
moving forward is simply the result of that 


irresistible force of momentum which nothing 
ries, her perfect electric street railway systems, can withstand or forestall. 





the city’s advantages, INTERIOR OF FORD’S OPERA HOUSE. 
without going too much into detail with any. 
How well the city presents herself is better told 
by seeing her scores of monuments, her great 
educational institutions, her peerless park sys- 
tem, her boulevards, her churches, public libra- 


Nore.—The photographs for this article were made especially for Frank Lestie’s Poputar Montuy by 
William Getz, Baltimore. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS, 
Duke of Santa Cruz 
Carlos Alvarado 


Henry Clay Barnabee 


W. H. MaeDonald 


Romero Eugene Cowles 
Lopez : William E. Philp 
(romez ...George Frothingham 


Colombo. Harry Brown 
El Gato Charles R. Hawley 
Abbot of St. Benedict James Kk. Miller 
Fra Anselmo Harry Dale 
Fra Timoteo A. Warmouth 
Dolores Jessie Bartlett Davis 
Yvonne Alice Neilsen 
Mother Superior Josephine Bartlett 

In the new comic opera, ‘‘ The Serenade,”’ 
may be found a combination of good libretto, 
good music and good singers. On that account 
it achieved an immediate popular success, giv- 
ing the Bostonians, who presented it, a property 
that will possibly prove as valuable as their 
** Robin Hood ie The piece is full of wit and 
humor, and charming, captivating melody. It 


treats of a serenade, which, sung by an opera 
baritone, Carlos Alvarado, causes Dolores. the 


ward of the Duke of Santa Cruz, to fall in love 
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Photo by J. B. Wilson. 
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RENADE.” 


with the singer, who reciproeates her affection. 
A tailor named G is also in love with her, 
and determines to win her by singing the same 


serenade. Fir x he cannot sing, he urges 
Colombo, a_ str player, to teach him the 
serenade, Th e rehearsing the song before 
the castle of t Duke of Santa Cruz, who, wish- 


ing to marry PD is bent on punishing Al- 
rarado for winning her by his serenade. He 
how appears, and, mistaking Colombo for Alva- 
ado, has him prisoned in the tower of the 
castle. Alrarado disguises himself as a postillion, 
and then as a n the service of the duke, so 
that he may by 
ward placed i] 


ear Dolores. She is soon after- 

ire of the Mother Superior of 
the Convent of St. Ursula, which ajoins a monas- 
tery, in which there is a bandit chief, Romero. 
To this scene ¢ 
a ballet dancer 


disguised as a lad 


ist of the characters. YVronne, 
dl daughter of Colombo, goes 
to meet Alrarado, who in turn 
eoes to the same place to see Dolores. (romez 
vives a COpV of t sere nade to Romero, who soon 
has all of the mks in the monastery singing 


it, and there are some interesting complications 
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— MINNIE MADDERN FISKE. 


over the numerous singers. Yronne and Dolores 
change places and costumes, and when the duke 
comes to take the latter away he is easily de- 
ceived. Eventually everything is straightened 
out satisfactorily, and the duke consents to the 
marriage of Dolores and Alrarado, 

The whole plot is worked out admirably. 
The Bostonians well sustain their reputations. 
The old favorites, Barnabee, MacDonald, Cowles, 
Frothingham and Jessie Bartlett Davis, treated 
their réles, which seemed to be specially made 
for them, with the intelligence and spirit which 
have always characterized them, and the new- 
comer, Alice Neilsen, although young and as yet 
an inexperienced actress, has proved herself 
thoroughly worthy of such good company. 
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“TESS OF THE D’URBE 


CAST OF CHARACTEI 
Angel Clare 

Alec Stoke-D’ Urberville 
John Durbeyfield 
Abraham Durbeyfield 
Farmer Crick 
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is. 


.Edward M. Bell 
Charles Coghlan 
John Jack 

Nanon Fowler 

W. L. Branscombe 
Wilfrid North 
Alfred Hickman 


.Wm. E. Butterfield 


W. L. Branscombe 
......Mary Barker 
es Mrs. Fiske 
pete Edith Wright 
......-Annie Trish 

.. Nellie Lingard 
.. Bijou Fernandez 


ade an excellent 
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dramatization of Thomas Hardy’s riovel, ‘‘ Tess 
of the D’ Urbervilles,’’ and Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske has produced it on the stage in a highly 
artistic and altogether successful manner. Mrs. 
Fiske has always shown great ability on the 
stage, but in her delineation of the character of 
Tess she surpasses herself and rises to the ranks 
of genius. 

The play follows the novel closely, only such 
changes as were thought absolutely necessary for 
stage requirements being made. The opening 
scene is laid at Crick’s dairy farm, where Angel 
Clare is learning husbandry and Tess is acting as 
a milkmaid. The two are lovers. Tess deter- 
mines to tell Clare of her past relations with Alec 
D Urberville, but her parents, fearing the confes- 
sion will prevent the union with Clare, dissuade 
her for a time. The two are married, and in the 
second act they are spending their honeymoon 
in the old home of the D’Urbervilles. Tess has 
written out her confession, and thinks that Clare 
has read it and forgiven her. When she finds 
he has not, she tells him, and he becomes angry 
sand leaves her. Alec takes advantage of this 
breach and manages to get Tess in his toils again. 
Clare’ s great love for Tess brings him back to her, 
and she murders Alec and flees with her hus- 
band. 

This brief outline of what the play is about 
will convey at least an idea of its dramatic pos- 
sibilities. In the hands of Mrs. Fiske and her 
really excellent company, all of its many strong 
incidents are brought out with much force and 
skill. Charles Coghlan, who plays the part of 
Alec D? Urberville, has made a distinct hit, and 
he shares the honors of the success of the play 
with Lorimer Stoddard, the playwright, and 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
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‘NEVER AGAIN.” 


** Never Agail r the Tricks of Seraphin,”’ is 


a farce pure and simple. It is laughable from 
the rise of the curtain to its fall, and it is full 
of interesting complications. Although it con- 


tains a somewl ckneyed idea, and is very 


similar in many vs to numerous other farces, 
it is enacted by such an excellent company that 
it is raised much above the average and makes a 
really first-class entertainment, although not a 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘ NEVER AGAIN”? 
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THE BOSTONIANASA. 


1. HENRY CLAY BARNABEE 4. EUGENE COWLES 


> 


3. W. H. MACDONALD 6. HILDA CLARK. 


7. ALICE NEILSEN, 
moral one. The play tells the troubles that arise 
from the sending out by Scraphin, a janitor, of a 
number of anonymous letters to various people, 
who are told that proof of the infidelity of their 
husbands or wives may be had by a call at 
25 Rue Sardine. When these people arrive 
they are turned over to Chaimunois, a hatter, who, 
while allaving their suspicions, manages to sell 
many hats, for which Seraphin gets a commis- 
sion. This scheme brings together a number of 
people who are more or less interested in each 


8. JOSEPHINE BARTLETT 1 
2. JESSIE BARTLETT DAVIS. 5. GEORGE FROTHINGHAM. 9%. WILLIAM E, PHILP. 1 

10, CHARLES R. HAWLEY 1 
11. R. H. BURNSIDE, 1 


2. T. KELLEY COLE. 16. HARRY BROWN. 
3. C. E. LAUDYE. 17. HARRY ©. DIXON 
4. GRACIE QUIVE. 18. L. B. MERRILL. 

5. MARIE VON DRESSER, 


other, and results in some amusing situations. 
The farce is adapted from a French production 
by Maurice Desvallieres and Anthony Mars, the 
name of the adapter not being given. 

Although all the members of the company 
producing ‘‘ Never Again’’ in New York are 
good in their various parts, special mention 
must be made of Ferdinand Gottschalk’s delinea- 
tion of Katzenjammer, a distinguished ’ cellist. 
He was excellent in every way, treating the part 
with much care and skill. 
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THE ISLAND OF PHIL. 


Durinc the last few years the island of Phile 
has occupied a prominent place in the attention 
of the English public, on account of a proposal 
made by an English engineer with reference to 
the storage of tue waters of the Nile in a huge 
reservoir to be built near the town of Aswan, or 
Svene, in Upper Egypt. The object of the reser- 
voir was to enable the Irrigation Department to 
regulate and increase the supply of the life-giving 
waters to the cultivated districts in the north of 
Egypt, and there is no doubt that such a work 
would have been a great boon to the landed pro- 
prietors and farmcrs of Egypt on beth sides of 


the Nile, from Elephantine in the south to Alex- 
andria in the north. But when the details of 
the proposal came to be worked out, it was found 
that it involved the submerging ot the island of 
Phil for several weeks each year; and every 
lover of the monuments of Egypt heard with sor- 
row that the chambers and courts of the temples 
on it would be covered to the depth of several 
feet with Nile water. The proposal was keenly 


criticised by many, and the correspondence which 
appeared in the daily papers is no doubt fresh in 
the memory of all. That the irrigation engineers 
were animated by a desire to do their best for the 
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welfare of Egypt was generally admitted, but the 
dismay caused by the idea of the destruction, 
whole or partial, of the temples and other Egyp- 
tian monuments of Philw, was universal. The 
farmers’ cry for more water has for long been 
pressing and constant, and it was felt by some 
that even the interesting monuments of Philwe 
ought. not to stand in the way of the material 
prosperity of Egypt. Further plans to bring 
about the desired object were drawn up, and it is 
understood that a course of action has been de- 
cided upon which will both satisfy the irrigation 
officers and allay the fears of the archieologist. 
Our views will serve to give an idea of the as- 
pect of the island of Phile. The page illustra- 
tion shows the island as seen from the Libyan or 
western bank of the Nile looking south. On the 
eastern side of the island rises the graceful little 
temple of Isis, commonly known as ‘‘ Pharaoh’s 
Bed,’’ which was built by Nerva Traianus, and 
is a very striking object in the landscape. Be- 
yond are the ruins of an arch built in honor of 
Diocletian’s visit to Phila. In the foreground, 
which represents the southwestern part of the isl- 
and, is the famous Colonnade, a work of the Ro- 
man period, which is as old as the time of Cwsar 
Augustus ; and a little further inland are the re- 
mains of the walls of a hall, part of which dates 
from the time of Ptolemy V. Beyond these are 
the pylons and the doorway, which are covered 
with reliefs and inscriptions, and form most in- 
teresting speciniens of the later style of Egyptian 
architecture. The largest scenes on them depict 
Ptolemy XIII. sacrificing to Isis and Osiris, the 
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local gods of P ind the appearance of this 
king in the pres of the deities Isis, her sister 
Nephthys, and her son Horus. To the left of 
the left pylon we see the small building which 
has excited so much interest in every visitor to 
the chamber it here may be seen the relief 
in which is depicted the body of the dead Osiris 
carried on the back of a crocodile, and near by is 
a representation of the Nile god, having on his 
head a clump of lotus-flowers, and pouring out 
water irom two vases which he holds in his 
hands. Another illustration shows the island as 
seen from the eastern bank of the Nile. In the 
foreground is the angle of a massive stone wall, 
and round about are mounds of rubbish and 
ruins of buildings. Not far from this spot was 
found the fine gray granite shrine which the 
Egyptian Government presented to the British 
Museum in 1892; it was found lying upon one 
side, and is said to have formed the foundation 
for the altar of a Christian church. 

A most exhaustive and searching examination 
of the foundations is to be carried out under 
high authorit skillful experts, and all the 
inscriptions are to be accurately copied and re- 
produced for t - of Egyptologists and others. 
[It is idle to suppose that no kings before the 
Ptolemies ev ployed the island of Phike as 
a site for buil sand temples, and it is toler- 
ably certain t . careful survey and examina- 
tion of foundations and ancient remains existing 
results which would enable 
least partly, the ancient his 
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us to reconstru 
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THE ISLAND OF PHILZ AS SEEN FROM THE LIBYAN SHORE, 

















A RED-CROSS 


Of the history of Phile in Egyptian times but 


little is kno and the monuments which 


wn, now 
stand there are silent on this point. That it 
must always have been a place of considera- 
ble strategical importance is, however, self-evi- 


dent. The 
old Egy | 


is comma 


name Philz is a corruption of the 
tian name of the island, P aa-lek, which 
‘*the 


and this suggests a doubt whether 


ily thought to mean island over 
the border,”’ 
it ever formed a part of Egypt proper, the south- 
ern limit of which was marked by the town of 
Aswin or Svene. During the rule of the nativ 
Egyptian dynasties Phile must have formed a 
valuable post the safe 
Aswin, and it no doubt 
a part of Nubia, which usually 
owned the sway of the Egyptians. A 


advanes for keeping of 


Elephantine and was 


considered to be 
common 
Hol 
but that appellation may date from a 
late period of the history of Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians, according to one authority, connected lek, 
the latter part of the Egyptian name, 


name of Phil in the Egyptian texts is ‘ 
Island,”’ 


with the 


word for ‘* time (lek), and thev called the 
island by this name because it existed before the 
‘*time’’ of Ri. This derivation suggests a pun 
rather than an explanation of the name. The 
Greek writer Procopius, on the other hand, 
sought to connect the name Phile with their 


own word for ‘‘friendship.’’ Apart from these 
considerations, the island held a prominent place 
in the religious affections of the people round 
about, and it was to the extreme south of Egypt 
as Abydos was to Middle Egypt 
the burial-place of Osiris. 


most sacred as 
At a certain season of 
the year the mysteries of Isis were performed 
here in a sort of religious play, wherein all the 
labors of with the 
death and burial and resurrection of Osiris were 


various Isis in connection 


carefully, represented. The scenes explanatory 
the 
relief which 


of this play may still be walls of 


Phile ; 


seen 


and the 


on 
the chambers at 
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shows the w oWing out of the dead Osiris 


has interest thoughtful visitors to this 
shrine. In lays devotees flocked thither 
with offering its importance as a sacred 
place in Up; pt can hardly be over-esti- 


Its ectic 


XQ ) 


mated. m with the belief that the 


source of tl iv in the cataract 


additional he 
of the Key pt 3 


gained it 
nd it is possible that certain 
hought that the god Khnemu 
created man at any rate, we have depicted 


on one of t ls a scene in which a god is 


represented | in his hand a man which he 
mm a potter’s table. At one 


sit the island without permis- 


has just fashi 
time none c 
s enthusiasm went so far as to 

cht fly over it and no fish 
math sworn by Osiris of Phil 


sion, and rel 
sav that 


swim near it 


no 
Was irrevor Inthe time of Strabo a remark- 
able speci s ivk was worshiped there ; but 
the bird which Strabo saw in the shrine was sick 
ind nearly d In the early centuries of this 


era, as Christ made its way southward, 


Christian ch s were built on the island ; 
Abia Saleh says it there were two, one being 
dedicated to St. Michael and one to Athanasius ; 
according to some, it was the seat of a bishopric. 
In the fifteent tury the Mohammedans had 
built a mosq vith a minaret there. The pic- 
beauty of the place cannot be 


and 


turesque and 


easily described, and the first view of it which 
the traveler « ns from the Desert is one which 
will not be forgotten. Many changes have come 
over the island since the days when Osiris was 


ind when Strabo crossed to it 
boat, with his feet in the water 
at the botton But the charm of the spot, with 
its waving palms, with its marvelous lights and 
shades, with its m 


worshiped tl 


seated in a wi 


inifold associations, which be- 
long to a period measured by thousands of years, 
renders it unique among the many beautiful 
sites in Egypt 


A RED-CROSS KNIGH1 


By ARTHUR 


Tue crimson glow of sunlight talls 


Along the monumental walls, 

Where still in faded pomp are read 
The name and virtues of the dead. 
Yet from von effigy of knight 

The graven name has vanished quite ; 


No word remains; but stories tell 
That he who sleeps fought true and well ; 


He won on earth a poor 


Win thou o1 





earth 





L. SALMON. 


In k -<wift, in vengeance slow— 
A cons friend, a courteous foe ; 
Who ught for love of fight, 
But r the love of right. 
To Hi | ad he rode AWAY ; 
Seek holy land to-day. 
With sword and battle-ax he strove ; 
Seek armory of love. 

renowr! 


Love’s fadeless 
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A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Ir was never very cold in that part of Georgia, 
but this year it was milder than ever ; and when 
Christmas came, it found nothing ready but the 
presents. No biting wind nor ill-tempered nips 
from Jack Frost, no snow, no ice, no thick 
clothes, hardly any fires, and things generally 
upside down. 

Everybody went off shooting, for there seemed 
nothing else to be done ; and when Grant Mar- 
shall awoke Aunt Ja-nan from a sound sleep on 
Christmas morning with several explosive bangs 
directly under her window, she said to herself : 
‘‘Now that boy will surely go to destruction !”’ 
She had prophesied this catastrophe before, but 
the firearms nailed it, as it were ; and she arose 
and dressed herself carefully and deliberately, as 
though preparing to meet the worst. If she had 
been a prisoner, she reflected, in a brigand’s 
cave, she might have been roused in some such 
style in the morning. 

She was rather surprised, at breakfast time, to 
find her nephew in undisturbed possession of two 
hands and the usual amount of feet, and’she 
turned sternly to her brother, Judge Marshall. 

‘Whatever possessed you, Laurence, to give 
that boy the means of blowing his head off and 
killing us all? I shall expect him to be coming 
in every hour of the day with one of his fingers 
missing.”’ 

‘They won’t go round, sister,’’ was the laugh- 
ing reply, ‘‘as he has but ten fingers and there 
are twenty-four hours in the day. But don’t 
you fret your kind heart about Grant; a boy of 
thirteen ought to be able to take care of himself.’’ 

‘Wish you were a boy, Aunt Ja-nan,’’ said 
the subject of these remarks. ‘‘ Wouldn’t we 
have jolly times! Precious little fun being born 
into a family where boys are so scarce. Wish I 





had a twin brother—then we'd each have had a 
gun, and might have gone shooting fe 





But Miss Ja-nan could bear no more ; and she 
told Grant that if there was to be a week of him 
at home, he must bind himself over to keep the 
peace, and promise not to undertake to go shoot- 
ing or do anything else dreadful. For her part, 
she never could see the sense of vacations ; chil- 
dren at school had an easy enough time of it 
—much easier than their elders had—and they 
never got vacations. 

‘Do take one, sister,”’ said the » judge, sympa- 
thizing. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t you?’ 

‘And leave you all to go to wreck and ruin? 
[ have my hands full enough now without mak- 
ing things worse !’ 

‘No,”’ thought Grant, rather bitterly, ‘‘ Aunt 
Ja-nan didn’t want a vacation herself, nor did 
she want anyone else to have one.”’ He felt a lit- 
tle ashamed of the thought, too, for she was a 
good, kind auntie, after all, and made caraway 
cookies that were good enough for an emperor 
say Franz Josef of Austria, or that very uppish 
young man on the German throne. 

Fieldport was not much of a place, and there 
were not many people in it; it always seemed to 
go dead asleep after Christmas, without being 
very lively even then; and Grant, who was 
rather delicate, and wholly spoiled on account of 
being a motherless boy, found vacation time 
hang heavily on his hands. Not that he took 
any special comfort in going to school, for, as 
his father said, he enjoyed being just comforta- 


bly sick and staying at home ; and many were 
the notes that had to be written to excuse Master 
Grant from unwilling attendance. 

On this last day of December, mild and balmy 
as a day in April, he was going to meet Tate 











A NAVAL 


Playfair by special appointment. They lived 
fully a city block apart from each other, and 
carried on their intercourse, not within 
speaking distance, by a series of unearthly calls, 
which Aunt Ja-nan declared went right through 
her head. The place of meeting was the ‘‘ crik,’’ 
in’ which they took a vast amount of comfort, 
Kach 


very 


when 


chiefly because it was half a mile away. 
boy had a ‘‘dugout,’”’ which he 
skillfully with a long pole; and when Grant 
reached the spot under the old sycamore, on this 
particuiar morning, there was Tate in his rough 
craft, ‘‘lying at anchor,’’ as he 
called it, quite absorbed in a book. 

‘*Craft ahoy !’’ 
doubled fists, in 
tical fashion. 

But Tate, who was com- 
fortably stretched out, face 
downward, 


steered 


would have 
shouted Grant, through his 
true nau- 


with his hands 
propping up his cheeks, and 
the exciting volume which 
blotted out 

everything else 

in close proxim- 

ity to his nose, 

did not respond, 

That the 

worst of Tate, 

often de- 

clared, he 
such a 
for reading 
Still he was ve rv 


much in earnest 


was 


Grant 

was 
fellow 
' 


— — 
- aon ° 
a — 
- 
~_-— 


when he played, 
and this 
him the 
balance in 


FAVE 
right 
his friend’s eyes. 


He 


just burrowed in it, according to 


fairly ab- 
sorbed a book 
Grant, and was part and parcel of it while he re ad 

Tales of warfare and adventure, and, especi 
ally of old English history, were his delight ; and 
his mind was filled with impressions of the long 
the Weekly Banne of 
hair-breadth escapes, robbers’ castles, ete., which 
floated his 


phraseology. to hail an 


continued narratives in 


through his dreams and colored 


He had 


omnibus, while on a visit to city relatives, with 


been known 


the startling order to the driver, ‘‘ Ho! varlet, 


rein in vour fiery steeds !’’—as the grandiloquent 
people with whom he associated in books invari- 


‘*Ho !” or ‘Ha!’ 


and people with any occupation were sure to be 


ably began a sentence with 


‘‘ varlets.’’ He was, however, a thoroughly gen- 


erous, pleasant-tempered fellow at all times ; 
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and Grant, in spite of what he called his ‘‘ crank- 


iness,’’? was 1 very fond of him. 
But patience has its limits, and the new-comer 
proceeded to board his friend’s craft and shout 
unwillingly turned a pair of 
tive brown eyes from his book to 
gaze at the intruder. 


oe?’ 


in his ear. 
soft, contemp! 


he exclaimed, ‘‘ you are there! It is 
well. Look here, Grant, we must have a naval 
engagement. Just hear this!’ 

And, to Grant’s disgust at first, although he 
soon became ce eply interested, Tate read an ac- 
count of a poor English boy, named Hobson, 
the Isle of Wight, in the reign 
and apprenticed to a tailor as 


who was born in 
of Queen Anne, 


66 COING TO DO FOR CREWS?” 


WHAT 


be of 


men-of-war was 


soon as he enough to any use. 


One day. a squadron of seen 
Hobson with the other 


better view from the beach. 


passing, and 


went 
inhabitants t t a 

He was quit ried away with the appearance 
of the men a vessels ; and, jumping into a 
oment’s thought, he rowed off 
to the admi < ship. Here, to the boy’s great 
delight, he 


would 


boat, without 


as a volunteer, and he 
d nothing better than to go at 


ceived 
have 
once into act 
This desir 
when they fell i 
the battle tl 
some time to 
the other. 


s gratified the very next day, 
with a French fleet; and in 
took place victory seemed for 

long as much to one side as to 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
‘‘And now,’’ added Tate, with kindling eyes, 
‘*comes the splendid part of it. Hobson fought 
for two hours as hard as any of them, and then 
he asked a sailor what they were fighting for. 
The man told him that the battle would go on 
until the white rag, as he called it, at the ene- 
‘If that’s all,’ he 
replied, ‘ll see what J can do.’ ‘At this mo- 
ment the ships of the two admirals were engaged 
vardarm and yardarm, and both obscured in 
smoke. Our young hero, noticing the latter cir- 
cumstance, was seized with the. extraordinary 


my’s masthead was struck. 


resolution to attempt hauling down the enemy’s 
flag with his own hands. Accordingly he climbed 
the shrouds, walked across the main yard, and, 
unperceived, gained that of the French admiral ; 
when, mounting with the utmost celerity to the 
main-top-gallant masthead, he seized the flag 
and returned with it to his own ship.’ Wasn’t 
that just splendid !’ 

Grant agreed that it was, and then waited 
breathlessly for more. 

‘**The disappearance of the flag was soon no- 
ticed ; the British tars shouted ‘‘ Victory !’’ the 
French crew were thrown into confusion, and 
forsook their guns; and, before their officers 
could succeed in their attempts to rally them, 
the English sailors boarded and became triumph- 
ant. At this juncture Hobson descended to the 
main deck from the shrouds, with the French 
flag wound round his arm, to the astonishment 
of all who beheld him. He was ordered to the 
quarter-deck, where some of the officers seemed 
disposed to view with more indignation than ap- 
plause this very irregular method of ‘striking 
the flag.’”’ But the admiral, entertaining differ- 
ent notions of the exploit, immediately promoted 
Hobson, who, favored by such an opening, rose 
rapidly in his profession, until the poor ’ prentice 
boy became so justly celebrated as Admiral Hob- 
son.’ ”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Grant, musingly, ‘‘it was splen- 
did, of course ; but, after all, it wasn’t fair. Per- 
haps the French would have beaten if their flag 
hadn’t been stolen in that way.”’ 

‘*Perhaps they would,’’ replied his friend ; 
‘*but you can’t help admiring Hobson. I wish 
I could do something as splendid. We must ar- 
range things for our naval engagement, that’s 
Let’s 
see—you’ve got your gun and I’ve got mine, 
and we're both admirals, of course; but what 
are we going to do for crews ?”’ 

‘“We'll have to pick them up as we can or do 
without them. ‘B 


bound to make a great noise on the water. 


I see ‘ Bub’ Glimmer over there 
on the rock, fishing—we might catch him.”’ 


POPULAR 





MONTHLY. 


This mild-locking press-gang paddled their 
dlugouts over to the spot where an aimless sort of 
‘colored pusson,’? whose proper or improper 
name was Beelzebub, sat dangling a very primi- 
tive hook and line into the water. His mother 
who was ambitious, had given him a name which 
sounded imposing, and was taken, she said, from 
the Bible; but as it was much too long for every- 
day use, the last syllable, fortunately for him, 
was the only one he ever got out of the mouth- 
ful. ‘Bub’? was hopeful of temperament, for 
he always fished and he seldom caught anything 
—even among the 
‘*so poor as to do him reverence 


found 
in this way. 
sut he fished on, reasoning in easy fashion that, 
if not productive, it was not hard labor, and it 
saved him from doing anything else. 

‘* Hallo, ‘Bub’ !’ called out Tate, when with- 
in hailing distance ; ‘‘we’re going to have a na- 


minnows none 


9 


was 


val engagement, and we want you for the dead 
and wounded.”’ 

This alluring prospect fairly blanched the 
dusky face, as ‘‘ Bub’’ replied, shaking as with 
an ague: ‘‘Please ’scuse me, gemmen—I’se 
fishin’.”’ 

‘** But you don’t catch anything,’’ said Grant. 

‘*Co’se I don’t,’’ as though this were a natu- 
ral result, ‘‘ but I’se fishin’ all de same.”’ 

‘* Bub’s”’ kindliest critics pronounced him 
‘“not very bright,’’ and when something that 
was bright—a brand-new quarter — suddenly 
flashed before his eyes, he took the bribe and 
consented to be killed and wounded to an unlim- 
ited extent. It was Tate’s quarter ; and, by all 
the rules of honorable warfare, ‘‘ Bub’’ was trans- 
ferred to his dugout, and Grant still had his crew 
to look for. 

Presently he spied a small boy whose one am- 
bition in life was to ‘‘go’’ with him, whether on 
land or on water ; and kindly overlooking, in the 
present emergency, his infancy and inexperience, 
he gobbled up the delighted youth almost before 
he realized the extent of his happiness. Even 
Benny Creed’s eleven years were not to be de- 
spised when the commanders were so inconve- 
niently short of fighting men. Benny delighted 
in noise, and had, unlike his sable comrade or 
foe, a morbid curiosity in regard to weapons that 
go off. This curiosity his mother, whose only 


treasure he was, tried to restrain by every means 
in her power ; and had he needed a bribe to go 
anywhere where Grant Marshall was, being al- 
lowed to handle and even fire a gun would have 
been sufficient. 

The contending vessels were soon arranged in 
line, as the French and English ones had been ; 
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and, owing to the narrowness of the creek, they 
were not only close to each other, 
to either bank. 


¢ 


but also close 
30th admirals regretted the ab- 


sence of a flag that could be torn down, for the 


difficulty was not in getting it down, but in hoist- 
ing it up on such an impracticable vessel. They 
agreed to do the best they could under the cir- 
cumstances, and on no account to hurt any one, 
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‘WE’ RE GOING TO HAVE A NAVAL EN- 
GAGEMENT AND WE WANT YOU FOR 
THE DEAD AND WOUNDED.”’ 


banks. 


the firing to be strictly confined to the 


How a victory, or even an engagement, was to be 


effected under these circumstances, they did not 
explain. 
Meanwhile 
‘Bub’? tremblingly, 
ers would do. 
‘Ha! miscreant !’”’ 


Benny watched delightedly, and 


began Tate, in fine style. 


‘‘ Dost think to intimidate me, the monarch of 


= tk 


— 





to see what the command- 


the seas, wit! 


varlets ! let 
lenge!’ Ai 
into the tl 
dropped cd 

‘Don’t | 


yrs aimed 


‘Bub”’ 
*fraid o’ the 
‘Wish / 


another,’’ sa 


i 
WN 
“DW 
ak 


oo 
* t 


not ki 


lo« »ked as if 


of being arr 
ciently to beg 


of action. I 
carry the su 
the creek, tl 
the three | 
his rock 
Aunt Ja- 
horror when 
dition from 
presence of 1 






himsse 


When ‘‘ Bub 
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i such a puny craft as thine? Ho! 
ur guns reply to his boastful chal- 
seizing his one weapon, he fired it 
et—where an astonished turkey 


eve you would have hit him if 
there,’ laughed Grant. 

s looking ghastly. ‘‘ Tse orful 
he wailed. 

uld get a pop at something or 
| Benny. 

He had his wish; for Grant, 
remembering that he was once a 
small boy himself, leaned over to 

hand him the gun, but between 
them it fell and went off with a 
dreadful bang. 

** Tse killed ! shot troo 
de hyart, 
ed ‘‘ Bub,’ 
wild 
Then, 
eyes and folding 
his hands, he sank 
down an _ inert 
mass. He was not 
hurt in the least, 
but Grant looked 
very pale and 
leaned against his 
friend, while Ben- 
ny fairly blub- 
bered. 

“It fell on my 
foot,’’ said the 
injured admiral, 
a ‘*and I can’t move 

is it. What a pity 

we didn’t fight 

first’? And, then, 

man as he thought 
lf, he fainted with the pain. 

’? discovered that he was 
led, and that the young gentleman 
might be, with the fear before him 
sted for murder, he revived suffi- 
in a hasty departure from the scene 
jut Tate sternly ordered him to help 

rer ; when, fortunately, as they left 

wwner of a passing wagon took 
vs, and Mr. Glimmer returned to 
his imaginary fishing. 
prophetic soul was thrilled with 
she saw Grant lifted in a limp con- 
| strange vehicle, but she kept her 
\ind sufficiently to send at once for 


”” groan- 
> witha 
plunge. 
closing his 
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the young doctor, who was her nephew and 
Grant’s favorite cousin. He did not look sol- 
emn nor shake his head, as older doctors are apt 
to do—at least, in stories—but he said that the 
wounded foot had received a bad bruise, al- 
though no bones were broken. Perfect quiet 
and obedience to orders would make him all right 
again. 

‘* How long are you going to keep me here, 
Jeff?’ asked the disgusted patient. 

‘*Perhaps not more than a fortnight, if vou 
don’t move about till I give you permission.”’ 

In just one week from that time Grant stood 
before the mirror in the sitting-room, making 
himself pretty with a dark-blue necktie. 


‘* Whatever are you going te do?’ asked Miss 
Marshall, in dismay. 

‘Going to dancing-school, Aunt Ja-nan,’’ re- 
plied her nephew, sweetly. ‘‘ It begins to-day, 
you know, and I wouldn’t miss this first day for 
anything. We choose our partners for the term.”’ 

“Grant! Not with your lame foot, surely ?”’ 

‘Why, auntie,’’ was the laughing reply, ‘‘ 1 
can’t go without it. And, besides, it is not lame 
now.”’ 

He did not hobble very much as he walked off, 
but he sat down a great deal after he got there ; 
and he declared that it was rather hard on a fel- 
low to be paying up for a naval engagement that 
didn’t come off. 











A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
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GERALD’S MISSION. 
A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


By HORATIO ALGER, Jt 
AUTHOR OF ** RAGGED Dick PATTERED Tom,” ‘'] Puc K” SERIES, Ere, 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
XR (os) x SAUL GRIDLEY’S ‘LEASANT SURPI 
z See AUT UNPLEASA 
Pe a me ie) . ° * 
VFN N LL at once, five minutes a covert whi he had been concealed, Louis 
ly Kass Wri l 


after Bean had left the 
wagon, the tall form of 
Saul Gridley appeared in 
the centre of the road, He 
smiled grimly. 

**So you have come 
back ?”’ he said, as Gerald pulled up. 

‘Yes’? answered Gerald, calmly, though his 
heart beat rapidly with excitement. 

‘“That was an infernal trick you played on 
me he 

‘What do you mean sai 

‘“ You know well enough. You thought your- 
self very smart, when you rode off with the gold 
and left me a box of gravel stones ! 

‘I didn’t care to give you the gold. You 
asked me to give you the tin box, and I did so!’ 

‘Yes; but you knew what I wanted. Didn't 
it occur to you that I would stop you on your 
return from the bank ?’’ 

‘Well. you have done so! What do you pro- 
pose to do?”’ 

‘To flog you within an inch of your life !”’ 
said the tramp, savagely. ‘‘ Just get out of the 
wagon, and we will proceed to business !’’ 

As he spoke he seized the bridle, and Gerald 
felt that the crisis had come. He drew the 
whistle from his pocket, and blew a loud blast 
upon it. 

Saul Gridley was startled by the whistle. 
What did it mean? He decided that it was only 
a ruse, intended to frighten him. 

a 


‘‘None of your fooling !’ he exclaimed, an- 


grily. ‘‘ It won’t do any good. Get down from 
the wagon immediately !”’ 

‘*Thank you. I would rather not,’’ said Ger 
ald, composedly. 

‘“Then, by heavens! I will pull you down ! 

He started to carry out his threat, when some- 
thing happened that really startled him. A bul- 
let whizzed by his ear. 

‘“What——”’ he began, in a startled tone, but 
the sentence was not finished, for, darting from 


Bean mad ppearance on the scene. Bean 


was a stout, robust man, weighing probably forty 


pounds more than the tramp. Saul Gridley 
stared at hin th dazed countenance. 

‘What a ou about there, you raseal ?’’ de- 
manded Bean, sternly. 


Saul Grid 


bully with 


is a man who could act the 
inferior to himself in strength, 
but he was ward in the presence of his phys- 
ical superior 

‘*Why did you fire at me?’ he asked, nerv- 
ously. ‘ Y eht have killed me !’’ 

‘‘T don’t think anyone would have missed 
you. But have not answered my question. 
What were you doing?’ 

‘*1—I was just having a little talk with the 
boy,’ he answered, stammering. 

‘Oh, that is all, is it?” 

Yeu,” 

“What d 

‘* He orden 
threatened to flog me within an inch of my 
life.”’ 

‘That is wl 
said Bean. 


say to you, Gerald ?’’ 
| me to get out of the wagon, and 


it vou call having a little talk,’’ 
What have you to say to this ?”’ 


‘The boy must have misunderstood me,’’ 
stammered Gridleyy 
‘¢T don’t 1 that you shall misunderstand 


me! Youattempted to rob this boy a few hours 
since,’’ 
‘*T did not rob him. Ask bim if I did.”’ 
no? 1 se he was too sharp for you. 
What is v ume ?”’ 


‘Saul Gi answered the tramp, reluct- 


antly. 

‘* How | ive you been in this neighbor- 
hood ?”’ 

“Two d 

“It is n healthy neighborhood for a man 


in your lit business. If your attempt at 


robbery should become known in Campville, you 
would pro! 


However, d 


be strung up without delay. 
t let me interfere with your plans. 
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You want to flog the boy. Well, proceed with 
your flogging !’’ 

‘‘That was only a joke,’’ said Saul Gridley, 
beginning to look nervous and apprehensive. 

‘‘Then suppose you try to flog me. T offer 
myself in the place of the boy.”’ 

‘*T don’t care to undertake it.’’ 

‘* That is where you are wise. You would find 
it the biggest contract you ever undertook. Ger- 
ald, what 

** Let me go !’’ said Saul, nervously. 

‘‘T think I had better take you to Campville 
in the wagon.’’ 

‘*No, no—they would kill me!’ ejaculated 
Saul, livid with fear. 

‘*T will leave it to the boy. What shall I do 
with this man ?”’ 





‘*Let him go, if he will promise to leave the 
neighborhood at once.”’ 

**You hear? Will you agree to that?” 

** Yes,’’? was the eager answer. 

‘* And will you promise never to come back ?’’ 

‘*Yes ; I promise solemnly !’ 

‘You had better keep your promise. When 
Gerald tells of your attempt to rob him, some of 
his friends may start out to hunt you down.”’ 

‘Don’t tell till to-morrow,’’ entreated Saul. 

‘“No, I won't. [ll give vou time to get 
away,’ said Gerald. 

‘* You'd better start at once,’’ added Bean. 

Saul Gridley lost no time in following this ad- 
vice. When he was a hundred yards away, 
Louis Bean fired at him, taking care not to hit 
him. It is needless to say that the fugitive in- 
creased his speed and soon was out of sight. 

‘*He is badly seared,’’ said Louis Bean, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I don’t think we shall have any more 
trouble with him.”’ 

Arrived at Campville, Bean got out at the gro- 
cery store, where Gerald left the wagon. He 
went back at once to the Nixon house. 

The old man’s eye brightened when Gerald 
entered. 

‘*T am glad you have come back,’’ he said. 
**T felt lonely while you were away.’’ 

‘*T am glad you missed me,’’ said Gerald, 
gently. ‘I deposited the money in the bank, 
and here is the bank-hook.”’ 

‘‘Very well. You may put it in my desk.”’ 

‘‘Is there anything I can do for you, Mr. 
Nixon? Was your dinner brought over from 
the boarding-house ?’’ 

“Yes; but I did not have so much appetite 
when eating alone.’’ 

‘* Yet you lived alone for years ?”’ 


‘Tt was not living—it was only existing. Now 


I feel much better since Mr. Nugent has forgiven 
me and allowed me to make atonement. Have 
you written to him since you came here ?”’ 

‘*No, TI should like to do so. Have you pa- 
per and ink ?”’ 

**You will find writing materials in the desk.”’ 

‘If 1 can do nothing for you, I will write at 
onee,”’ 

‘¢ Do so.’’ 

Gerald wrote briefly, giving an account of his 
arrival in Campville, and the condition in which 
he found the man to whom he was sent. 

When he had finished, he asked : ‘‘ Won’t you 
add a few lines, Mr. Nixon ?”’ 

**T don’t feel equal to writing, but I will dic- 
tate if you will write for me.”’ 

‘*T will do so with pleasure.”’ 

Gerald paused with his pen in readiness. Af- 
ter a brief space Thomas Nixon began to dictate : 

“Mr. NuGent—Dear Sir: IT cannot thank you suffi- 
ciently for your kindness in overlooking my serious of- 
fense, and for sending me Gerald Lane. I was sur- 
prised at first that you chose so young a messenger, but 
already I have seen enough to justify your choice. He 
has made a new man of me, and provided me with a 
more comfortable home. TI very much needed some 
one to help me in my business, for lam too old and 
feeble to attend to it myself. 

“One thing I wish to say, that Ido not wish you to 
be at any expense on my account. I will see that his 
expenses are paid, and that he has a satisfactory salary. 
I suppose I am accounted a miser by people in the vil- 
lage, but it is true that Ido not care much for money, 
though I think it a duty to take care of what I have, 
and with it make what amends I can for my past trans- 
gressions. I will see that all the expenses which you 
have already incurred are paid. A new life is opening 
before me, thanks to your kind arrangements, and I 
hope that the close of my life may be more creditable 
than the years that are passed. 

‘Respectfully and gratefully, Tuomas Nixon.” 

Gerald put the two letters in an envelope, and 
carried them to the postoffice. This was in one 
corner of the grocery store, and Joe Loche, who 
seemed to be the busiest and most important 
man in Campville, was the postmaster. 

Looking ahead a few days, we will follow the 
letter to Portville. 

It gave great satisfaction to Mr. Nugent, as it 
confirmed his judgment in selecting so young a 
messenger. At times it had occurred to him 
that he was perhaps unwise in throwing so much 
responsibility on a boy of sixteen, yet it had not 
seriously weakened his faith in Gerald. 

The letter removed all doubts. 

Two hours after the letter was received he was 
told that a lady wished to see him. 

‘* Who isit ?”’ he asked; but the servant was a 
new one, and could not answer. 
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‘**Show her up!’ he said, briefly. 

Directly Mrs. Lane entered his presence. 

‘“Take a seat, Mrs. Lane,’’ said Mr. Nugent, 
courteously. 
you?” 


‘Is there anything I can do for 


‘¢T wish to know if you have heard from Ger- 
ald?’ said Mrs. Lane, abruptly. 

**T have just received a letter from him.”’ 

‘*May I see it?”’ 

‘*T must decline your request, since the letter 
is to a certain extent confidential.’’ 

‘You will, at any rate, tell me where the boy 
wrote from ”’ 

John Nugent hesitated. 

‘“As he is my stepson, | have a right to 
know.”’ 

‘*T am glad that you show an interest in your 
stepson. He writes me from Montana.’’ 
‘¢ Montana !’’ ejaculated Mrs. Lane. 

that a long distance away ?”’ 


‘“ Is not 


‘Two thousand miles or more.”’ 

‘¢ And he is only a boy ai 

‘¢True, but he has the sense and discretion of 
a young man.”’ 

‘*T am aware that you have an exalted opinion 
of Gerald,”’ said Mrs. Lane, looking annoyed. 
‘*T consider my Abel quite his equal in the 
qualities you name.’’ 

‘‘T am not well acquainted with Abel,”’ said 
Mr. Nugent, courteously. ‘‘If you are correct, 
I think you are to be congratulated.”’ 

‘** How long will Gerald be away ?”’ 

‘¢T cannot tell at present. The gentleman to 
whom I sent him is much pleased with him, 
and will give him a good salary.” 

‘* Will you give me his address ?”’ 

‘‘T do not feel at liberty to do so; but if you 
will leave any letter with me, I will forward it.”’ 

‘*You seem to forget that I am his step- 
mother.”’ 

‘*No, Ido not. If I hear anything connected 
with him which warrants it, I will notify you.” 

‘*T wish Abel had his chance,’’ thought Mrs. 
Lane, as she rose to go. ‘‘ Mr. Nugent is infatu- 
ated with that boy.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A TRIP ON HORSEBACK 
Turee months passed and found Gerald still 
in his new home. There were no striking inci- 
dents during this time, but in a quiet way Gerald 
had effected a good deal in the way of change 
and improvement. The house was provided with 
new comforts, a safe had been sent from Hel 


ena, in which Thomas Nixon kept securities and 
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valuable papers, a good deal of correspondence 
was carried on, Gerald acting as private secre- 
tary. Meals were no longer sent in from the 
boarding-house, but a Swedish young woman 
was engaged as servant and housekeeper. In 
short, Mr. Nixon was beginning to live like other 
people. 

To Gerald the most important event was the 
purchase of a horse for his use. At that time 
railroad facilities hardly existed in Campville, 
walking was diflicult and fatiguing over the 
rough hills of Montana 
for his emplo 


- and in traveling about 
Gerald found a horse of great 
service. Ile at any rate was in a position to 
contradict the statement that Thomas Nixon was 
a miser, for tl id man repeatedly offered him 
of his salary, but thus far Gerald 
had declined with thanks. 

¢ Gerald brought back a letter from 
the morning iil, which Mr. Nixon read with 
thoughtful interest. 


money outsid 


One morn 


**T may h to send you on a journey, Ger- 
ald,’’ he said 

** All right 

‘“This letter is from the superintendent of a 
gold mine in Ransom, seventy-five miles from 
here. I owt half interest in the mine. He 
writes me that the output for the last six months 
has been falling off, and that the value of the 
mine has greatly depreciated. He ends by offer- 
ing twenty thousand dollars for my share.”’ 

‘“Why should he want to buy it if the mine is 
falling off so largely ?”’ 

‘*That is what occurred tome. He closes by 
inviting me to go on and investigate for myself. 
He knows that I should not be likely to accept 
the invitation, as my health is not sufficiently 
good,’’ 


‘* Did the superintendent offer to buy for him- 
self ?”’ 


‘He intimated that there was a man from 
New York wil he could induce to buy. I 
presume by isrepresentation of the paying 
qualities of the mine.”’ 

**That wo 


** Certainh 


* said Gerald. 
| I don’t care to defraud any- 


a fraud, 


one.’’ 

‘What d 
half of the 1 

** At least t 

‘Whatever I « 
Mr. Nixon, 

*€T will se 


ing me, but 


regard as the value of your 


five thousand dollars.’’ 


in do for you in this matter, 
| be glad to do.’’ 
u to Ransom, not as represent- 


i visit of investigation. Look 


about you, ut what you can, and report to 


me, 
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‘‘T hope I shall be able to acquit myself to 
your satisfaction. ’’ 

‘* At any rate, I have great confidence in you, 
and shall be guided by vour report.”’ 

‘Ts Ransom far from here ?’’ 

‘* About seventy-five miles. The way to it is 
across country, and at times the traveling may 
be rough.’’ 

‘Oh | 
fully. 
at your not answering his letter ?”’ 

‘*T shall I will write that I will 
take his offer into consideration—that in a mat- 


Gerald, cheer- 


‘* Won't the superintendent be surprised 


ean rough it,’’ said 


answer it. 





i 
‘* 4 BULLET WHIZZED BY HIS EAR.”’ 


ter of such importance I cannot decide at once. 
I will also add that it is doubtful whether [ can 
go to Ransom on account of my health, but he 
can write me any further information that he 
thinks may interest me. I will also give you a 
paper stating that you represent me, but that is 
not to be used except in case it seems expedi- 
ent.” 

‘* Yes, sir, I understand. 
ther instructions ? 
start ?”’ 


‘As soon as you can get ready. 


Have you any fur- 
When do you wish me to 


I will make 
out a list of places along the route for your guid- 
ance. I would let you ask Mr. Loche for direc- 
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tions as to the course you are to take, but it 
might leak out where you had gone.’’ 

‘‘T shall find the place, sir. Iam a Yankee, 
and can ask questions.”’ 

‘* Take what 
to your discretion.”’ 

‘You put great trust in me, Mr. Nixon.’’ 

*T do. Are you only sixteen ?”’ 

‘*T shall be seventeen next October.”’ 


money you need. I leave that 


‘*Well, young as you are, you are my right 
Mr. Nugent could have done me no 
greater favor then by sending you to me.”’ 

On the afternoon of the second day Gerald 
found himself riding 
up a rocky incline, pro- 
bably fifty miles on his 
There 
other traveler in sight. 
This had been his ex- 
perience much of the 
the 
clear atmosphere, how- 


hand man. 


way. was ho 


way. Through 
ever, he could see some 
scattered buildings, be- 
tokening the presence 
of a village three or 
four miles away. 


_ I wish someone 
would come along,”’ 
thought Gerald. ‘‘] 


haven’t seen a face for 
three hours.’’ 

Had Gerald foreseen 
in what way his soli- 
tude would be broken 
in upon, he would have 
hesitated to 
such a wish. 

Ten minutes later he 
heard a terrible roar, 
and, looking up, quick- 
ly turned pale with dis- 
may, as he noted the approach of a huge lion 
advancing toward him at terrific speed. 

He had heard that to be 
found in Montana, and his surprise was almost 


express 


never lions were 


as great as his terror. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NERO, 

THERE was no time or inclination on his part 
to speculate upon such an extraordinary appear- 
ance. He felt that his life was in peril, and he 
must consider at once whether there was any 
chance of his saving it. 
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He was armed with a rifle, which thus far he 
had had no occasion to use. He was not un- 
skilled in the use of firearms, and luckily the 
rifle was loaded. To use it seemed to be his one 
chance of safety. 

When his horse espied thelion he seemed almost 
paralyzed with terror. Ifthe lion had no other 
claim to be called king of beasts, the terror which 
he inspires in all other animals might be taken 
for a strong evidence of his royal supremacy. 
The horse stood stock still, and it seemed to 
Gerald that he would remain so till the lion 
ame up. This being the case, he thought it 
best to slip off the horse’s back and jump to the 
ground. It was this act of his, perhaps, that 
startled the horse into life and motion. At any 
rate he set out on a wild run, attaining a pace 
probably unprecedented in his history. The 
animal could not have rendered his rider a bet- 
ter service. Hitherto the lion’s attention had 
been divided between the horse and the boy. 
Now that he saw the horse in rapid flight, the 
hunting instinct came to him. More than one 
has testified that when he saw a person or ani- 
mal running he was seized with an impulse to 
follow. This was the case with the lion. Ap- 
parently he did not notice Gerald, but, swerving 
from his course, set out in pursuit of the horse. 

When Gerald noted the fortunate turn that 
matters had taken, he breathed a sigh of deep- 
felt relief. But his relief was only temporary. 
It might not be long before the lion would over- 
take and kill the horse. Then, inflamed by the 
sight of blood, he would probably turn back and 
pursue the rider. 

What could Gerald do? 

He turned his eyes toward the distant town. 
Probably it was only three miles away, but it 
might almost as well have been three hundred. 
Yet to reach it was his only hope of safety. 

He turned and ran toward the town as fast as 
his legs could carry him. He soon became scant 
of breath. The high elevation helped to make 
him so. Probably the excitement, too, had its 
effect. 

He had no means of knowing whether the lion 
had caught up with his intended vietim. Gerald 
fervently hoped not. The longer the horse could 
hold out, the more time he had to get away. He 
hardly dared to look, for he felt that even this 
might take time and so delay him. 

He did look up, however, and, to his infinite 
relief, he discovered that a horseman was speed- 
ing toward him from the town. 

He stood still and waited. 
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The horseman stopped his horse when he saw 
Gerald, and asked : ‘‘ Boy, have you seen a lion 
hereabouts ?”’ 

The speaker had long hair, and wore a large 


sombrero, after the fashion of Buffalo Bill. 


** Yes,’’ answered Gerald, as soon as he could 
get his breath. [ am running away from him.”’ 

‘But where is he ?”’ 

‘In pursuit of my horse.’ 


‘But why 
he throw you 
“No; I slip 
off in wild terr 
‘*That proba 
‘But how 


Territory ?’’ ask 


sa not on your horse? Did 


| off his back, and he started 
the lion in pursuit.’’ 
ly saved your life.”’ 
s a lion happen to be in this 
| Gerald, in curiosity. ‘‘ I never 
heard that lions were to be found in Montana.’’ 
‘* Nor are tl This lion belongs to a circus. 


} 


He escaped only half an hour since, and I am in 
pursuit of hin 
** Are you cont 
“Yes. My 


to recover the | 


ected with the circus ?’’ 
brother and I own it. We want 

for he cost us a large sum of 
money.”’ 

‘*But suppose you meet him—won’t you be 
in danger ?”’ 

‘‘No. Any one else would ; but I am his 
keeper, and he is afraid of me.”’ 

Gerald look He could 
not understand how any one could gain such 
power over a | 

‘*In what dire 

Gerald point 

‘‘T suppose, then, there is nothing to do but 
wait till he comes back.”’ 

‘‘T would rather not wait. 


it him in curiosity. 


tion did the lion go?’’ 
| eastward. 


You may have 
but I have not.”’ 
push on to the village; I will 


ay 


power over the lio 
‘Then you 
wait here.”’ 
‘* How far is 
‘* Rather n 
‘But if the 
be in a bad cast 
“*T’ll tell 
take my hors 


than a mile.’’ 


n should overtake me, I should 


what you may- do. 
| I will stay here. 


You may 
Go to the 


hotel and say t I sent you.”’ 
‘What name shall I use ?”’ 
‘“King. I am Paul King, and I belong to 


King Brothers’ Circus.’ 

‘“T don’t like to deprive you of your horse ”’ 

‘“Tt is of no consequence. If Nero comes back 
I can meet him just as well alone.”’ 

‘Do you think he will come back ?”’ 

‘Ay. By heavens!’ he added, with excite- 
ment, ‘‘there he is !”’ 


To be continued. ) 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FOXES. 


By W. THOMSON, 


‘*CuNNING as a fox,’’ has passed into a prov- 
erb, and certainly this sagacious animal well de- 
serves his reputation. I know another wild 
beast even more intelligent, in some respects, 
than is he, but this does not belong to the pres- 
ent sketch, 

Unlike most other wild creatures, the fox does 
not vanish with the destruction of his primeval 
forest home. On the contrary, he seems to be- 
come more plentiful as the country is cleared up. 
Doubtless he finds it easier to fare sumptuously 
on the turkeys, geese, ducks and chickens of the 
settlers than to catch more wary game for him- 
self. 

Though naturally timid and cowardly, he 
sometimes displays an audacity bordering upon 
recklessness, entirely out of keeping with his 
usual cautious cunning. When he has made up 
his mind that he must have a supper of poultry, 
and does not find turkeys or chickens roosting on 
convenient fences, nor geese and ducks squatting 
on the ground, he will often invade the fowl- 
house itself, secure a pullet—always a nice tender 
one—and make off with it. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he loses his life in these nocturnal raids. 
Specially watching for the purpose, I myself, 
when a boy, caught three different foxes in this 
way: Leaving a low entrance to the hen-house 
open, I looked out of a peephole in an adjoining 
stable until Reynard stole into the opening. 
Then I stepped out and closed it, making the 
sly thief a prisoner. Being accustomed to the 
stamping and odor of the horses, he never sus- 
pected that a wakeful, pelt-coveting boy was am- 
bushed in the stable. 

On and in the neighborhood of the backwoods 
farm where I was born and spent the edrlier 
years of my life, there were numbers of red and 
cross-gray foxes, for whose pelts when luckily 
secured, I used to get, respectively, $1.00 and 
$1.25 each. 

Once I was so extremely fortunate as to trap a 
black, or silver gray, fox, a very rare animal in 
our country, and for this pelt I got $35.00. 
Such skins are now worth, I believe, from $75 to 
$100 each. 

In that long-ago time, my early youth, I, and, 
of course, other hunters, young and old, used to 
capture these cute little rascals, not only by trap- 
ping, but also by running them with dogs into 
hollow logs or earth burrows, and then chopping 


or digging them out. My hound, Carlo, was by 
far the best dog in the township for this sport ; 
consequently he earned me lots of pocket money, 
and himself great renown. 

As trapping foxes requires some skill, my boy 
readers may be interested in learning how it is 
done, or, at least, how we used to do it sixty years 
ago. 

First, then, the trap, a strong, toothless one, 
with a short, light chain and small bar of wood 
attached, is thoroughly smoked over a wood fire. 
It won’t do to tiea fox trap fast; the creature 
must be able to drag it, else when caught, he 
will invariably gnaw off his imprisoned—always 
broken—foot or leg, and so escape. I have seen 
several different foxes, thus self mutilated, limp- 
ing along on three legs, but I rather think none 
such ever again got into a trap. 





Then the operator—wearing all the time 
smoked gloves or mittens, so as to leave no 
scent—carries trap and all to some selected spot, 
preferably in an open field, properly sets the 
trap, arranges the attached chain and block close 
beside it, covers the whole with dry earth or 
ashes or chaff, or, perhaps, even wheat bran, 
forming a little circular plat about three feet in 
diameter, and sprinkles over it numerous small 
pieces of lard or tallow scraps or refuse frag- 
ments of raw fish, flesh or fowl. Besides so 
placing the bait, however, he has gently patted 
and levelled the little meund with a bunch of 
fine trigs, giving it a natural, unsuspicious look. 
Then, with the same brush broom, he carefully 
sweeps his own trail for fifty yards or so, and the 
job is done. 

When a fox, tramping over the bed to get at a 
bait, steps on the pan of the trap, the jaws, being 
thus set free, fly up and catch him. He makes 
off then as fast as he can ; but, encumbered by 
the dragging chain and bar, does not go very far. 
His course is easily traced, and he is usually 
found within a half-mile. 

Even when a young boy, I used to have fairly 
good luck in trapping, though I sometimes got 
badly fooled. In the contest of wits the fox 
occasionally came off conqueror. 


I had tried for a long time to trap a particu- 
larly fine cross-gray fox, who had a ‘‘run’’ of 
his own and had become well known to me by 
sight ; but I could not succeed. Every morning 
the bait would be gone, but not a single fox track 
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would appear on top of the blind, though such 
might be quite numerous around its borders— 
facts which greatly puzzled me. 

At last, one clear night in October, when a 
full moon made all the surroundings nearly as 
light as day, I hid myself in a clump of pine 
scrub, close to the trap, determined to find how 
the clever little secamp did the trick. 

I didn’t have to wait long; for about nine 
o’clock the pretty creature trotted jauntily up to 
the circle of ashes, walked around it, and daintily 
picked up such pieces of bait as he could reach 
without stepping on the bed itself. Then, to get 
those in the center, he actually reared on his 
hindfeet, bent forward and, with his forepaw, 
deftly knocked one after another off, until not a 
particle was left. 

When this little job was completed to his satis- 
faction, he devoured all the scraps at his leisure, 
grinning, I fancied, in pure delight as he did so. 
Then, with an appreciative whisk of his grand 
tail, he cantered joyously away, never suspecting 
my presence, as my hiding-place was on the lee 
side of the trap. 

This was the crafty fellow’s last exploit, how- 
ever, for next night, bringing a gun along, I con- 
cealed myself in the same spot and killed him. I 
never liked to shoot a fox, because a charge of 
shot or a bullet damages the pelt more or less, 
but this was a case of necessity. 

A fox that has been much hunted will prac- 
tice all sorts of dodges to throw hounds off the 
scent. While running at top speed, before the 
dogs have ‘‘ viewed ’’ him, he will make a clean 
jump of many feet to one side, lie flat down be- 
hind a stick, stone or bush until his pursuers 
have overrun the scent, then leap through the 
air to the same spot again, and take the exact 
line previously passed over by himself and the 
hounds. No matter how quickly the latter may 
turn, the fox, in a broken country, is always 
out of sight when they do so; and it is a wise 
old dog, indeed, who can, under such cireum- 
stances, detect the new trail amidst the tracks so 
lately made by the fox, himself and his com- 
panions. 

Foxes do not climb trees, yet occasionally use 
such as a means of escape. Once I was resting 
on a log in the forest, with a gun across my lap, 
when I heard the baying of distant hounds. 
Presently a red fox, on whose trail they were, 
came swiftly along, and, without seeing me, 
sprang at one bound into a tree-crotch eight or 
nine feet from the ground. A minute or so 
afterward, the hounds, running fast and in full 
cry, dashed past the tree and were quickly at 


fault. They then spread out in every direction, 
looking for the lost scent. So soon as they had got 
a few hundred yards away, Mr. Fox jumped down, 
ran right back on his and their trail, and, for 
that time, was safe, as I was so much impressed 
by his cunning that I could not bear to shoot 
him. He had, I thought, well earned his life. 

One season my father had in his employ a 
gang of choppers who lived by themselves ina 
big log shanty, at one end of which was a wide, 
low chimney, built, backwoods fashion, of sticks 
and mud. Against the split log roof of this 
shanty rested, at an easy slope, a long pole. A 
fox, chased by—as yet unseen-—dogs, and flying 
for his life, ran up the pole, dropped down the 
chimney, waited until the cook of the party, 
coming home to prepare dinner, opened the 
shanty door, and then secooted out between the 
man’s legs, and made good his escape. No crea- 
ture, not even a human being, could have acted 
more wisely ; for the free-lance dogs, after yelp- 
ing for a while at the lower end of the pole, had 
long ago gone off in search of other game. 

A fox does not like to go into water; it be- 
draggles his long fur and beautiful brush. But 
one day in March, when the big creek running 
through our farm was in high flood, an old dog- 
fox, hearing the redoubtable Carlo baying some 
distance behind on his trail, plunged into the 
ice-cold stream, not fifty yards from where I sat 
on horseback, swam down the swift current for 
thirty rods or so, and then landed on the same 
side he had left 

sy this shrewd move the knowing animal not 
only threw the hound completely out, but was 
able to regain his own lair; whereas, if he had 
crossed the creek, Carlo would have picked up 
his scent again in short order; while now, un- 
less aided by me, he had no means of knowing 
where it was to be found. Fortunately for the 
fox, I was just then too much occupied by an- 
other matter to bother about him, so he got 
away with no other damage than a thorough 
wetting. : 

T could fill a whole number of this periodical 
with personally observed incidents in relation to 
the astonishing cuteness sometimes displayed by 
foxes, but a single one more must suffice for the 
present. 

I was, once upon a time, visiting some friends 
in Maine, among whose rocky hills and fast- 
is found to be so exceptionally 
strong and swift that only the best hounds can 
run him down when the ground is clear of snow. 


nesses the red f 


My host had a dozen dogs, of a famous strain, 
any one of which, he declared, could tire out or 
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tun to earth ‘‘the toughest old red that ever 
carried a brush.’? Then he proudly added : 
‘‘ When those hounds once get on the trail of a 
fox it’s all up with him, if he don’t hole. No 
matter what tricks he cuts up, he can’t throw 
them off the scent.”’ 

I told the gentleman that I had seen such 
things done occasionally, giving him one or two 
of the little anecdotes herein before written as 
cases in point. 

‘*Pshaw !’’ he replied, ‘‘ your Western foxes 
don’t amount to shucks. Most any kind of a 
cur down here couldn’t be fooled by such capers. 
No use trying anything of that sort on a thor- 
oughbred.”’ 

Well, one nice cloudy day in early November, 
when the scent would ‘‘lay’”’ beautifully, we 
arranged for a fox hunt. An active youth, a 
son of my host, took the leashed hounds off to 
the distant hills, and, riding being entirely out 
of the question, the rest of us posted ourselves 
in various places, each one selecting a position 
that, in his opinion, would afford the best chance 
of seeing the fun. 

For my own stand, or sit, I chose the top of a 
big pine stump on the summit of a high knoll 
which commanded quite an extended view of 
the surrounding country. 

After a while we heard the music of the 
hounds, sometimes distinctly, at other times 
faintly, but, on the whole, coming nearer and 
nearer ; the design of both huntsman and dogs 
being to drive the fox out of the rugged hills. 

As this is not a hunting story, I will skip all 
the, to us, exciting details of the chase and come 
at once to the incident which not only upset the 
calculations of my friend, but completely non- 
plussed his much vaunted ‘‘ thoroughbreds.”’ 

I was standing up on my stump, interestedly 
watching the fox, who, with faltering gait and 
drooping brush, seemed about to be overtaken 
by the equally distressed hounds, when the 
hunted creature rounded a huge boulder, lying 
on the edge of an old millpond, and suddenly 
disappeared. Though I could hear no splash, 
nor see any disturbance of the surface, I thought, 
of course, that he had taken to the water, which 
covered an area of, perhaps, five acres. But 
when my host and I came up to the dogs, now 
howling with baffled rage on the brink, we could 
find no marks in the oozy mud to indicate that 
the apparently exhausted quarry had really en- 
tered the pond. Neither could we see the faint- 
est ripple on the water, nor detect the slightest 
quiver of any of the lily pads, well-nigh covering 
its surface. 


The hounds, angrily yelping, raced down the 
shore to the long-abandoned sawmill, then 
turned and hunted all around the pond until 
they came to the other side of the ruinous struc- 
ture, but not a trace of scent could they find ; 
and their owner, much chagrined, finally called 
them off, as it was now dinner-time. 

Seeing that all the male members of my 
friend’s family were seriously vexed at the fail- 
ure of our sport, or, rather, our failure to guess 
what had become of the fox, I preserved a dis- 
creet silence during the meal; but after it 
was finished, and soothing pipes were lighted, I 
said to my friend : ‘Come, Harry ; let us go and 
take a look at the old mill. These relics of de- 
funct lumbering are always interesting to me.”’ 

‘‘ All right,’’? said he; ‘‘but I’d rather know 
where that fox is than to have a new pine forest 
to cut over.”’ 

I had got a strangely wild idea into my head, 
but I said nothing more at the time, and we 
presently found ourselves in the dismantled 
mill. 

We hadn’t been there a half minute when the 
said ‘‘wild idea’’ changed to positive convic- 
tion; yet I was generous enough to let my com- 
rade down easily. ‘‘ See, Harry ; the old roof is 
beginning to leak,’ I said, pointing to a wet 
spot on the floor. 

‘‘Leak! Why, man alive, there’s not been a 
drop of rain for three days!’’ rejoined Harry, 
involuntarily glancing upward—just as I wished 
him to do, 

Then he excitedly shouted : ‘‘Good gracious, 
Will! Look! There’s our fox !”’ 

And there, sure enough, the cunning creature 
was, stretched flat on a low beam, motionless as 
a stick, but watching us with half-closed eyes, 
while his draggled coat and erstwhile splendid 
brush yet glistened with moisture. How he got 
there was a mystery. Only one explanation was 
possible: Hidden for a moment by the big boul- 
der before mentioned, he must have rolled qui- 
etly into the pond, swam at least twenty feet 
under water to the entrance of an old covered 
flume, gone down that, and so reached the mill. 

Now, instead of being ashamed of himself and 
his hounds, friend Harry rallied briskly, and tri- 
umphantly exclaimed : ‘‘ There! it takes an old 
Maine red to do a trick like that! What about 
your slimsy Western foxes now? I'll keep the 
hounds kenneled for twenty-four hours, and let 
this gallant fellow go free. It would be a burn- 
ing shame to take the life he’s so bravely fought 
for.’ By which resolve my friend proved him- 
self a true sportsman and gentleman. 
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Epwin Emerson , has given us a very import- 
ant and useful work in his recently published 
“College Year Book and Athletic Record.” It is a 
volume of some 600 pages, and contains an alphabeti- 
cal catalogue and description of all American universi- 
ties, colleges and schools of learning qualified to confer 
collegiate degrees ; complete lists of degrees, fraterni- 
ties, college colors and cheers and publications ; statis- 
tics of education ; a summary of the records on track 
and field in all departments of athletics, and an excel- 
lent index of professors, instructors and college officers. 
Mr. Emerson has based his selection and rejection of 
material on the standards established by the Federal 
Bureau of Education at Washington, and the work is 
the result of correspondence with the presidents, secre- 
taries, or other responsible officers of all American 
schools of higher learning enumerated in the official 
reports of that Bureau. [Stone & Kimball, New York. 
* % * 

Ella Higginson, who has made something of a repu- 
tation as a poet of ability, has entered the ranks of the 
story-tellers. Her recent book, ‘‘The Flower that 
Grew in the Sand,” is a collection of short stories that 
will give her a good position in this new field. Some 
of the tales have already attracted attention as maga- 
zine stories, and one, ‘‘The Takin’ in of Old Mis’ 
Lane,”’ deservedly captured the first prize of $500 in a 
recent competition. The stories are all good, although 
the real excellence of some makes one or two others 
appear weak in comparison. Most of them deal with 
humble Western life, which is depicted with a strong 
but sympathetic pen, and many are little gems of real- 
istic fiction. [The Calvert Company, Seattle, Wash. 

* * * 

A little volume of short stories appropriate for read- 
ing on a sea voyage has just been published by the 
recently established Colonial Book Corypany of New 
York. It is called ‘‘ Ocean Sketches,’”’ and the author 
is Frederick W. Wendt. The book hardly merits more 
than this brief announcement, stating, as it does, the 
title, author, publisher and character, for the sketches 
are neither very bad nor very good. They are of light 
weight, although, on the whole, interesting. There 
are seven sketches in all, and each has a fairly good 
plot, which is, however, not always original. There 
is a certain touch of cleverness about the style which 
makes the stories bright and readable. They will do 
excellently for the purpose for which they were appar- 
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ently written I ling on ship-board —for the scenes 
are laid on an in steamer, and the incidents are 
such as might o manytrip. <A special edition suit- 
able for presentation having been brought out by the 
publishers, ‘‘ O n Sketehes’’ will, no doubt, be a 


popular gift to friends going abroad this summer. 

ind graceful verses are given in 
“A Bank of Violets,’ by Fanny H. Runnells Poole 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.00). The breath of 
the woods, the perfume of the flowers, the song of the 
birds permeate them, and they reveal a tender love of 
Nature in all her phases. The dainty little volume is 
divided into three parts: “Partly Fancy,” ‘‘ Among 
Friends’’ and ‘‘ Faith.’’ Here is a short one on the 
Maréchal Niel ros 


some pretty, sweet 


‘Wouldst thou to some lone triumph marshal us 
Some spher endless sun 

Above dim death—some Eden marvelous 
Thou dauntless one ? 


‘For Rose, succeeding him whose name thou hast, 
Thou couldst not brook defeat, 
In our heart’s Solferino win at last 
Victory complete !’’ 
a 

‘How Should We Breathe ?” is the title of a pam- 
phlet issued by Improved Movement Cure Insti- 
tute, New York. The author is G. H. Patchen, M.D., 
who sets forth his views as to the correct methods of 
breathing, and the benefits to be derived from follow- 
ine them, in an interesting and practical way. 

a * 

Two of the Du 
Chloe’’ and ‘1 
cloth covers, ar 
many followers 


hess’s recent novel, ‘‘The Coming of 

* have been given the dignity of 

very pretty books they make. The 

f this author will be glad to get these 

vermanent form than the usual paper 

covers. [The v. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
$1.25 each. 


stories in a mor 


Elizabeth Phipps Train’s excellent little story, ‘‘ A 
Marital Liability,”’ has been brouglit out in the dainty 
Lotus Library by the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adel phia. 

* a 

**Zenobia, and Other Poems,”’ is the title of a little 
volume written by G. H. Thornton and published by 
the Griffith Publishing Company, San Francisco. 

















“GOAT-SHOOTING IN THE CASCADE 
MOUNTAINS.” 


THERE was atime when the goat that flourishes in 
the Rockies and in the Cascade Mountains of British 
Columbia was almost exclusively the prey of the In- 
dian, who pursued it over its native fastnesses with 
what primitive weapon he could command. But even 
tne flint-locks and gas-pipes of these hunters were 
deadly, and the race bade fair to become extinct. In 
those days the coat of the animal was valuable among 
the Indians for the blankets that were made from its 
long, shaggy hair, but as civilization pushed itself 
further and further westward sheep’s wool blankets 
superseded those of the older material, and, as the 
profits of hunting diminished the hunters disappeared, 
or became servants of the white man. In time a new 
generation of hunters arose—Eastern sportsmen armed 
with rifles. Fortunately, the chase is both arduous 
and dangerous, and can be attempted only by the 
mountaineer w 0 can creep along ledges that overlook 
precipices dropping sheer f r down until the vision is 
lost in the haze that overhangs the plain below the 
mountains. Sportsmen never venture on these moun- 
tains alone. A couple of guides—Indians or half-castes 
—are engaged, who are necessary also for finding and 
following up the trail of the quarry. The trail of the 
mountain goat is comparatively easy to follow. Apart 
from the actual track made by his hoofs his route is 
clearly marked by pieces of wool left clinging here and 
there on projecting pieces of rock. Once in sight the 
actual shooting requires no great skill, for the goat 
moves slowly, and if successfully stalked falls an easy 
prey. He seems to rely chiefly for safety on the shelter 
afforded by rocks. The whiteness of his coat is, of 
course, a great source of security, for the goat lives 
among the snow high up near the peaks of the moun- 
tains where the withering blast of the snow-laden wind 
has destroyed vegetation like a prairie fire, leaving 
only the hardy broad-leaved plants that the goat feeds 
on. The illustration on page 649 shows the end of the 
chase. Hunters speak differently of the habits of the 
goat. Some say—and this emanates chiefly from the 
older Indian hunters—that this denizen of the Western 
mountains of North America is one of the most cunning 
of the larger wild animals of the Northern Continent. 
Others, equally to be believed, on the contrary, assert 
that it is one of the stupidest and most easily shot 
when once the difficulties of climbing are overcome. 
This divergence, perhaps, may be explained. In the 
days of the Indian hunters, when we hear of presents 
of thousands of blankets by one chief to another, the 
slaughter of these animals must have been very great, 





and constant danger doubtless tended to cultivate a 
faculty for eluding pursuit. But now that the species 
has been for many years almost left alone, the natural 
indolence has again asserted itself. Then, of course, 
must be taken into account the pardonable tendency 
of the unlucky sportsman to exaggerate the shyness of 
the game. How often do we hear in the field men 
with small bags complain of the birds being wild when 
men with good bags are silent. 


“THE SILENCE OF THE EVENING.” 


Frederick Arthur Bridgman, painter of the picture 
reproduced on page 647, is a native of America, and 
hails from Alabama; but, while his pictures, indeed, 
very often grace the wails of our exhibitions here, his 
art-life is spent mostly in Paris and North Africa, his 
subjects being almost invariably chosen from the latter 
quarter. In the present instance the scene is laid in Al- 
giers, in one of the upper verandas of some lordly Mo- 
hammedan’s dwelling. Several of the fair denizens of the 
harem are reclining lazily on the luxurious couches, 
drinking in the cool night breezes, lulled into languid 
revery by the flood of moonlight and the broad, sweet 
silence, through which now and then there shivers the 
delicate tinkle of the mandolin, strummed by some 
‘*dusky fair one,’’ or perhaps some favorite slave. 

Mr. Bridgman ha: achieved much success, both ar- 
tistically and financially, and, as I have already stated, 
his pictures are well and favorably known in this 
country. He has a small, but interesting canvas at the 
present exhibition oi the National Academy of Design, 
representing Cleopatra on the Terraces of Phil. 


“THE ELEPHANT BATTERY,” 

Readers of Rudyard Kipling’s Indian tales will proba- 
bly recognize old friends in the reproduction on page 
688 of R. Caton Woodville’s ‘‘ Elephant Battery.’ This 
cumbersome and unwieldly, but wonderfully intelli- 
gent beast, has for ages played an important part in 
warfare between its human masters, and in the East In- 
dian provinces of England it is almost as indispensable 
a military feature now as it was among the ancients. 
In olden times the elephant was trained to carry 
a sort of scimitar in his trunk, and to rush headlong 
into battle, dealing out death right and left, and crush- 
ing under foot many of the foe who escaped the living 
scythe. On other occasions, the elephant was covered 
with armor, and carried a small fort on his back, from 
which the enemy were shot down by its occupants. 
To-day, however, its function is to drag or push the 
artillery over rugged hills, and through swamps other- 
wise impassable by the heavy guns. 
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Kina Georce has been viewing the Greek question 

in the con-Crete, but the Powers in the abstract. 
as * * 

It seems to be historical irony that England, which 
started the crusades for the purpose of destroying Is- 
lamism, should, seven centuries later, be engaged 
backing it against Christian Crete, and in the same 
latitude and longitude that measured the locale of the 
Oriental crusades. 

* * * 

A cynic has recently described a fashionable clergy- 
man-—-such an one as the late George William Curtis 
typified in the Rev. Cream Cheese of his Potiphar pa- 
pers—to be ‘‘a man who shuts his eyes to the sins of 
his rich parishioners, but opens his eyes to their 
cheques.’’ The same cynic might have added that the 
fashionable clergyman was the one who took his text 
from the newspapers instead of from Holy Writ; or 
who sometimes sneered at or laughed away the old tra- 
ditions of theology. 

* * 

Fiction is as great an intoxicant to the brain and as 
stimulating to emotions as champagne is to the body. 
Fiction is a tonic to the mind that is oppressed by 
physical work, or burdened by the inevitable cares of 
either business or pleasure. What the saloon or buffet 
is to him who craves relief from stimulants, fiction, the 
book-stalls or circulating libraries are to him or her who 
pants after temporary exhilaration. The love of fiction, 
like the craving for spirits, grows by what it 
upon. Year by year, during this century, that love 
has increased in intensity, and to-day the procession of 
story writers seems to be endless. 

% - * 


feeds 


One great difference between ancient and modern 
literature lies in its treatment of heroines and heroes. 
In olden times few women figured. Homer did sing of 
Helen, but feebly in comparison with his praise of 
men; and Penelope was rather a pivot for mannish 
revolution. Horace apparently limited his heroineship 
to Lesbia and Virgil to Dido. The first line of the 
Eneid declares that the poet is to sing of arms and 
men. Even the old Hebrew writers paid short atten- 
tion to heroines, although Miriam, Naomi, Ruth, Es- 
ther and the Marys, few as they are compared with the 
number of Scriptural heroes, stand out in bold relief. 


But modern literature is rich with heroines. For in- 
stance, the Dombey novel might have been more 


Dombey and Daughter,”’ 
deals more with Florence than Paul. Walter Scott gave 
most prominence to heroines. In Fotheringay, Becky 
Sharp and Ethel Newcombe Thackeray doubled inter- 
est with Pendennis, the Crawleys and the dear old 
colonel who entered into immortality with the Charter 
House answer on his dying lips, ‘‘ Adsum.”” Indeed, if 


fitly named * because the story 


a canvass were to be made of all the novels of this cen- 
tury, it would be found that heroines outnumbered 
heroes in their pages. Place aux dames is a command 
More- 
over, this is a summer devoted to a world-wide heroine 
—Victoria Regina et Imperatrix. 

* * 


in authorship nowadays, as well as in society. 


Voltaire was accustomed to employ the following 
very pretty figure of speech whenever he was recov- 
ering from any illness: ‘‘ Madame Malady has taker a 
farewell of me, and left as my attendant her pale but 
gracious visaged Dame Convalescence.”’ Al- 
though denying the existence of a God, he has thus 
shown a pleasant belief in attendant goddesws created 
by his exuberant fancy. 


indmaid, 


* * 


English and American law courts have effectually 
killed what one of the judges has felicitously termed 
“peripatetic divoree,’’ referring to the journeys which 
one of incompatible married couples takes to Dakota 
or Oklahoma for breaking of the wedlock tie on the 
quick lunch plan. Of late many men and women on 
both sides of the Atlantic have discovered themselves 
to be involuntary bigamists, because their presumed 
divorces leading to another marriage have proved to be 
either invalid or informal. The American day seems 
to be coming, when, by an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, Congress may enact for the whole Union 
an uniform system of marriage and divorce. 

. % 

That genial wit, Chauncey Depew, recently, in a pa- 
per read by him before a chapter of Colonial Dames, 
lifted a biographical curtain that has hitherto con- 
cealed what few of us suspected, the romantic side of 
General Washington. Mr. Depew instanced poetic lines 
addressed (while Washington was yet under age) to a 
Miss Alexander. This was before his hopeless love for 
Bessie Fauntleroy, who as the wife of his rival is for- 
gotten, but who as the maiden heart-breaker of the 
matchless George Washington, and because of her re- 
fusal to marry him, lives in his biographies. Among the 
lines given to Miss Alexander—who, doubtless, realized 
her name somewhat by sighing for more lovers to con- 
quer—were these 


**From your br 
Rays, you | 
Amidst its gl 
None can y 


ght sparkling Eyes I was undone; 
e, more transparent than the sun, 
ry in the rising Day 


equal in your bright array ; 


Ah, woe is me! I love, but must conce¢ 
What long I wished, but dared not to reveal, 
Although Love’s Paines severely do I feel. 


Even Xerxes was not freed from Cupid’s dart, 
And all the greatest heroes felt his smart.’’ 


Now may the Portfolio suggest that Mr. Depew ought 
to prepare a book to be entitled, ‘‘The Boy Loves of 
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Great Men.’”’ At present he has at least given a show 
of dignity to what heartless cynics call “caJf love,” 
and moreover—think of it !—in the case of the revered 
Washington. 

* * * 

Now and then American as well as English police 
courts find before them a Mrs. Candle, just as if she 
had stepped out of Douglas Jerrold’s book of the 
Caudle Lectures. And at least one police justice has 
recently said there are wives now living, who if the 
usages of the medizval age were now in vogue in 
this country, would have been delighted to use the 
thumbscrew or the rack to their liege lords. And yet, 
concluded the police justice, our statutes of divorce eu- 
phonistically term the use of marital thumbscrews, or 
racking by the malevolent and torturing tongue, ‘ in- 
compatibility of temper.’’ How polite are our stat- 
utes ! 

* * * 

How wisely Nature arranges her progression of fruits 
throughout the year, and in a menu of courses! The 
strawberry whets the palate for the raspberry, its fol- 
lower; the gooseberry alternates both with pleasant 
acidity and much as care attempers joy; the cherry 
gladdens both eyes and tonsils; next the tinted peach 
soothes the parched tongue ; and then, in due order, 
and sometimes in pairs, the mealy apricot, the luscious 
plum, the melting pear, the cheering but not inebriat- 
ing melon ; next, grapes associated with Tantalus ; and 
finally, as the attractive rear of the procession, marches 
the all-satisfying pippin, which inspired Milton and led 
to the emulation framed by Trojan Paris. 

* * * 

An acquaintance of the Portfolio, who is himself 
given to what the old Edinburgh Review once called 
‘‘felicitous verse,’’ being lately asked what he would do 
were he appointed by a Congress of Publishers as a 
Censor of MSS. dashed off this opinion : 

** Averse to verse, I’d stick to prose, 
And ban both puns and rhymes ; 
Make readers love to while away 
Their time ’mid olden times. 
I'd muzzle many a strippling, 
And muzzle many a bore, 
Make Rudyards cease from Kipling, 
Bid Howells write no more.” 
* * * 

The Victorian Diamond Jubilee over England is 4 
great feature of leafy June. And if other nations can- 
not from political reasons join in a jubilee for a/ queen, 
their citizens can, at least, celebrate for the woman 
who is queen. No other queen known to history has 
been so eminent in womanly qualities as Victoria 
Regina et Imperatrix. Queen Bess and Queen Mary 
the first lacked nearly every true feminine attribute. 
Mary the second was a general to her father King 
James. Queen Anne was commonplace as a woman, 
but fortunately polite enough to promote the literature 
of her reign. As wife, widow and mother and an ex- 
emplar for her sex, Queen Victoria may well be called 
the Diamond Queen. 

* * 

Uncle Sam, who is the head of our Federal house- 
hold, is like Micawber, in that he continually seeks 
revenue and gives notes for his debts, while thanking 
Heaven that those are thereby paid. Mrs. Micawber 
and the little Micawbers knew nothing of the financial 
woes of their protector, and the large family of Uncle 


~ 


Sam really know little of the troubles he has in pro- 
viding for his debts. Indeed, its members may be said 


in general to have small conception of what moneys he . 


receives, or of the vast extent of his expenditures. 

Let the reader fora moment suppose himself alone 
in the office of Uncle Sam’s Treasury Secretary at 
Washington, with full liberty to rammage through all 
the account books. Only a superficial examination of 
these would suffice, like the semi-untold tale of the 
Ghost of Hamlet’s Father, to harrow up his sout and 
perhaps mnake his blood run cold. He would soon dis- 
cover that Micawberish Uncle Sam was living and 
housekeeping at the average annual rate of half a bil 
lion dollars. If the explorer’s curiosity and patience 
held out to the end during the search for details of ex- 
penditure, he would discover, from the Federal ledger, 
that 140 millions were spent in payments for the board 
and lodging of either the living soldiers or sailors who 
had fought Uncle Sam’s battles, or of their widows. 
Also that our Uncle had laid away about 50 millions 
yearly in the nature of life insurance, which he called 
his sinking fund ; had paid about 35 millions in inter- 
est for past loans ; had incurred 50 millions and about 
half that sum more for the respective support of his 
war and naval household departments ; had expended 
20 millions among his domestic servants as wages, clas- 
sified from his Congressmen and judges down to jani- 
tors—and forming a formidable list that reached into 
the numerical hundreds of thousands ; had also paid a 
million and a half to his servants who drudged for him 
in foreign countries; had devoted about half a mil- 
lion toward educating, at two of his own academies, 
some apprenticed cadets whom, in time, he hoped 
would become military or naval heroes; had been 
obliged to provide about six millions for his District of 
Columbia mansions for their care and that of adja- 
cent grounds ; had spent 35 millions in carrying letters 
for members of his family residing all over his estate ; 
had paid out three millions in maintaining on the sea- 
coast of his domains lighthouses and life-saving appli- 
ances ; had expended three millions in improving the 
rivers and harbors used by members of his family ; 
seven millions to account of his Indian wards and 
others who cultivate farms; and that the Uncle was 
out of pocket over half a million in merely keeping his 
family and servants informed of the daily state of the 
weather. When the visitor to Uncle Sam’s Treasurer 
saw fit to examine journal and day-book, he would,fur- 
ther stumble upon such curious items of expenditure 
as these: Inspecting cattle and meat, half a million ; 
investigating the habits of insects, or adulterations, or 
forestry, or fibres, or cultivation of sorghum sugar, one 
hundred thousand ; maintaining his major-domo, called 
the President, in a lodge on the grounds, one hundred 
thousand ; supporting a library, six thousand ; purchas- 
ing artificial limbs, one hundred thousand ; the manu- 
facture of stamps for family letters and supplies, a mil- 
lion; and wrapping paper and twine, one hundred 
thousand. When the credit side of Uncle Sam’s book- 
keeping should be examined, he would be found to 
have ‘‘outrun the constable” in his income by a con- 
siderable sum, and to be under the necessity of invit- 
ing his servants and family members toward either re- 
trenchment in living expenses or to devise new and 
larger sources of income. Nevertheless, upon the whole, 
our great Uncle—who in some sense is an avuncular 
panwbroker—is a success as a model housekeeper. 
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